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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Topography of Thebes, and General View of 
Egypt ; being a short Account of the Princi- 
pal Objects worthy of Notice in the Valley of 
the Nile, §c. &c., with Remarks on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
and the Productions of the Country. By I. 
G. Wilkinson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 595. London, 
1835. Murray. 

Tue masses of information supplied by this 
volume must render it a standard work where- 
ever an interest is felt in ancient history or 
modern improvement. The time and talent 
devoted by Mr. Wilkinson to the investigation 
of this subject, the patient and solid judgment 
which he exercises upon its difficulties, and the 
singular modesty with which he balances con- 
flicting data where he might, without vanity, 
have dictated as an oracle, all tend to increase 
the importance of his book and recommend it 
tothe attention of the antiquary, the scholar, 
and the traveller. With such claims to the 
public approbation, it needs neither introduc- 
tion nor comment from us; and we shall simply 
bring it under general notice as the best mode 
of doing our duty. 

Agriculture laid the foundation of the early 
advance of Egypt in civilisation, and made the 
people one of the first of the world to be con- 
sidered great and prosperous. The Assyrian 
empire, their pristine contemporary, speedily 
fell a prey to luxury and effeminacy; while 
the Phenicians and Tyre could only, with pro- 
priety, be deemed a maritime wonder, such as 
Venice was in later ages. But Babylon rose 
and Egypt declined; and then the hardy and 
temperate sons of Persia proved too strong for 
the already weakened indwellers on the culti- 
vated banks of the Nile. Again, however, 
Egypt lifted her head, and it was reserved for 
the Arab finally to extinguish her independ- 
ence. The present day re-opens the prospect ; 
but its view is altogether beside the purpose of 
our task. 

The topography of Thebes is distinctly eluci- 
dated by our author, and the glories of its hero, 
Remeses}II., whom he thinks to be Sesostris, 
still form the theme of those splendid and ex- 
traordinary monuments with which these pages 
bring us acquainted. 

“ The title of Miamun (he says, speaking of 
this monarch), attached to the name of Remeses 
II., was probably corrupted by the Romans 
into Memnon, and became the origin of the 
word Memnonium or Memnonia, since we find 
it again applied to the buildings at Abydus, 
which were finished by the same monarch. 
Strabo, who says that if Ismandes is the same 
as Memnon, these monuments at Thebes will 
have the same title of Memnonian as those at 
Abydus, appears to have had in view the palace- 
temple of Remeses Miamun ; and it was not till 
after Strabo’s time that the name of Memnon 
was applied to the vocal statue on the plain. In 
short, I feel persuaded, Ist, that the word Mia- 
mun led them to imagine him the Memnon men- 
tioned by Homer, and thence to apply the word 


Memnonian to the buildings erected by Reme- 
ses II.; 2dly, that later visitors to Thebes, 
struck with the miraculous powers of the vocal 
statue, transferred the name of the only mo- 
narch with whom they supposed themselves 
acquainted to the object they admired; and, 
3dly, that they ascribed to Memnon the tomb 
of Remeses V. in like manner from his having 
the title of Amunmai or Miamun.” 

Apropos :— 

** From this building” (the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas) ‘** was taken the head that has been 
erroneously called of Memnon, and which is 
now in the British Museum. It is, like the 
colossus before mentioned, of Remeses the 
Great, who founded the building.” 

It is remarked that no camels appear on any 
of the Egyptian remains, though now so abound- 
ing and so essential to the country. We 
| believe that only one drove of swine have been 
|found depicted, though so much of the domestic 
llives of this ancient data has been preserved. 
| We read, for instance, as ascertained from 
| paintings :— 
| “ Their wine-press was of two kinds: in one, 
jconsisting of a large trough, the grapes were 
pressed by the feet; the other was a machine 
composed of levers, twisting and compressing a 
sack which contained the fruit; the juice, in 
both, discharging itself into a capacious vase 
beneath. The wine was preserved in am- 
phore, ranged along the walls in cellars, as at 
Pompeii and in ancient Greek! houses; and, 
from the presence of a resinous sediment at 
|the bottom of their broken fragments, now 
found at Thebes, we may conclude that the 
Egyptian wine partook of the flavour common 
to that of the Greek islands. Wine was uni- 
versally used by the rich throughout Upper and 
Lower Egypt;? and beer, as we learn from 
Herodotus,* was also made (probably for the 
consumption of the common people) in those 
parts where the land, suited to the culture of 
corn, could not be spared for extensive planta- 
tions of the vine. For since the historian states 
that in the corn country ‘ they have no vines, 
and drink beer’ instead of wine, while the 
sculptures prove them to have been grown 
throughout Egypt, and neither Diodorus nor 
Strabo seem to confine the use of beer to any 
particular part of Egypt, we are forced, in 
order to reconcile these authorities, to admit 
that, though wine was universally used by the 
rich, the poorer classes were obliged, in the 
corn country, to be contented with the more 








1 ms Homer mentions this custom in the Odyssey, lib. ii. 

v. 340— 
ev De wiles c1vein warAaiov ndowoToI0 
OTUTAY «© oo 2 
skeins worse roincov aongorss””” 

2 «« The process is represented in the tombs throughout 
the country, from the pyramids to the extremity of Upper 
Egypt. Anthylla and Mareotis were also famed for their 
wines, which, from finding (besides that of the upper 
country) the ‘wine of the North’ among offerings at 
Thebes, ys to have been exported to the Thebaid. 
Wine was also made of other fruits. Plin. lib. xiv. c. 16. 
He praises the Sebennytic wine, lib. xiv. c. 7.” 

3 «© Herod. ii. 77; and Strabo, lib, xvii., who also calls 
it Zythus. Vide also Diod, i, 34.” 








ordinary drink the produce of their fields af. 
forded them. ‘ Nor- was the beverage,’ says 
Diodorus, ‘ which they prepared from barley 
much inferior, in point of flavour, to the juice of 
the grape ;’ and a grateful acidity was imparted 
to it by the lupin and Assyrian root.” ! 

Again, with regard to their entertainments : 

** At all their entertainments music and the 
dance were indispensable, and sometimes buf- 
foons were hired to add to the festivity of the 
party, and to divert them with drollery and 
gesticulation. The grandees were either borne 
in a palanquin, or drove up in their chariot, 
drawn as usual by two horses, preceded by run- 
ning footmen, and followed by others, who 
carried a stool to enable them to alight, an ink. 
stand, and whatever they might want, either on 
the road, or while at the house of their friend. 
On entering the festive chamber, a servant took 
their sandals, which he held on his arm, while 
others brought water, and anointed® the guests, 
in token of welcome. The men were seated on 
low stools or chairs,* apart from the women, 
who were attended by female slaves or servants ; 
and after the ceremony of anointing, a lotus. 
blossom‘ (and frequently a necklace of the 
same) was presented to each of them; and they 
were sometimes crowned with a chaplet of 
flowers. The triclinium was unknown; and 
the enervating custom of reclining on diwdns 
was not introduced among this people. Their 
furniture’ rather resembled that of our Eu- 
ropean drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, fau- 
teuils, ottomans, and simple couches (the three 
last precisely similar to many that we now use), 
were the only seats met with in the mansions 
of the most opulent of the Egyptians. Wine 
and other refreshments were then brought ; and 
they indulged so freely in the former, that the 
ladies now and then gave those proofs of its 
potent effects which they could no longer con- 
ceal.®© In the mean time, dinner was prepared, 
and joints of beef, geese, fish, and game, with 
a profusion of vegetables and fruit, were laid, at 
mid-day,’ upon several small tables; two or 
more of the guests being seated at each. Knives 
and forks were of course unknown, and the 
mode of carving and eating with the fingers 
was similar to that adopted at present in Egypt 
and throughout the East ;° water or wine being 
See us 


1 «« The seeds of this plant had been introduced from 
Assyria into Egypt, where it was cultivated for this pur- 
pose. Columella, lib. x. v. 113. He also speaks of Pelu- 
siac beer, or zythus.” 

2 «* Washing the feet and anointing the head was the 
custom of the East. Conf. St. Luke, vii. 46. But I have 
not yet met with the former represented in the sculptures.” 

3 «* Many of the chairs shut up like our camp-stools; and 
they sometimes sat on a low square seat, neatly painted, 
which was laid upon the ground. It appears to have been 
of wood ; and perhaps folded in the centre when removed.” 

4 «« They probably intended by this that ‘ man required 
a moist rather than a dry aliment.’ Diod. i. 43.” 

5 «« The skill of their cabinet-makers is particularly re- 
markable; and, besides the display of elegant taste, they 
were not ignorant of veneering, or of the mode of staining 
wood to resemble that of a rare and valuable kind.” 

6 «* It shews a great want goog! on the part of the 
Egyptians, thus to direct their talent for caricature 
against the fair sex.” 

7 «* Genesis, xliii. 16. But with a foreigner they would 
not eat; this was an ‘abomination,’ v. 32.” 

% «Except in China. The ancient Greeks also ate in 
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brought in earthen bardaks, or in gold, silver, 
or porcelain cups. For though Herodotus 
affirms that these last were all of brass, the 
authority of the Scriptures and the Theban 
sculptures prove that the higher orders had 
them of porcelain and of precious metals.! 
They sometimes amused themselves within 
doors with a game similar to chess, or rather 
draughts ;* and the tedium of their leisure 
hours was often dispelled by the wit of a buf- 
foon,*® or the company of the dwarfs and de- 
formed persons,‘ who ccnstituted part of their 
suite. Bull-fights were among the sports of 
the lower orders ; but it does not appear that 
they either had the barbarity to bait them with 
dogs, or the imbecility to aspire to a vain dis- 
play of courage, in matching themselves in 
single combat against wild beasts.6 But the 
peasants did not fail to pursue the hyena,‘ as 
often as it was in their power; and it was 
either caught by a trap or chased with the bow. 
They also amused themselves with several 
games still well known to European children ; 
among which may be noticed the ball, odd 
and even, mora,’ and feats of agility and 
strength.” § 

Another state of society is thus unfolded :— 

“ The Egyptians had a peculiar respect for 
old age, in which they were rivalled only by the 
Spartans and the Israelites ; and their mode of 
salutation, says Herodotus, was not by words, 
but by a low bow, the hands being brought 
downwards to the knee. But this depended, of 
course, on the person saluted ; and besides genu- 
flexion and kissing the hand, it was a common 
practice to prostrate themselves to the ground 
before their monarchs and persons of rank. 
The distinction, indeed, of castes and classes 
was arbitrarily maintained ; and the constant 
recourse to corporal punishment proves the 
great power which was given to a master over 
the domestics of his household. Nor was the 
lash inflicted from the mere impulse of mo- 
mentary anger ; the offender was sentenced to 
a stated number of stripes, according to the 
offence he had committed, and was forcibly 
thrown upon the ground, and held while the 
punishment was inflicted. Men, boys, and 
women, were all subject to the stick; and for 
more serious offences, imprisonment and depri- 
vation of food, even for three days, were ad- 
judged to the culprit. Diodorus relates a sin- 

ular custom regarding theft. They who fol- 
owed this occupation gave in their names to 
the chief of the robbers, and into his hands 
they were required to deposit the objects they 
stole. The plaintiff therefore repaired to his 
house and stated the things he had lost, with 


this manner, and the pieces of bread-crumb (aropary- 
3eAses) on which they wiped their fingers after eating, 
were given to the dogs that they admitted into the room.” 

A ¢e Joseph had one of silver. Gen. xliv. 2. Gold, silver, 





and 7 vases are in the tombs of Thebes. 
I doubt a Greek being admitted into yery good society in 
Egypt. Glass was also used by them, as well for cups, as 
beads and other ornamental objects, and for the imitation 
of precious stones.” 

2 ««[ have found this in sculptures of the time of Osir- 
tesen I. Remeses III. and Psamaticus II.” 

3 «* Still common in the East, as once in the West.” 

4 «* Beni Hassan grottos, V. c. vi.” 

5 «« The feats of the Psylli are well known. Snake- 

layers and conjurers existed at an early epoch among the 
eyptians. They are not less common here at the pre- 
sent day.” 

6 «« This animal is equally destructive to the flocks and 
some beasts of burden; and hunger prompts it even to 
live on the standing corn and doora, of which it frequently 
destroys a great quantity. But the ass is its favourite 
meal. It is not gregarious, The female often chooses the 
corn-fields to conceal her litter.” 

7 «A common Italian game. Any number of fingers are 
held out simultaneously by the two players, and one 
guesses the sum of both.” 

5 «* As raising each other from the ground, leap-frog, 
throwing up three balls in various ways, mounted on the 
back of one who had failed in catching them, &c.” 





the time and day when they were stolen, and 
having paid a quarter of their value, recovered 
all the property that belonged to him. Adul- 
terators of money, forgers of seals, scribes who 
kept false accounts, defrauded the public, or 
introduced another man’s signature; and those 
who made use of unjust weights or measures, 
were condemned to lose both hands; and the 
traitor who held communication with an ene- 
my was punished by the excision of his tongue. 
Their treatment of women, in private life, was 
evidently very superior to that at present 
adopted in the East; but their laws concerning 
them rather call to mind the customs of barba- 
rous countries than the institutions of a wise 
legislature. Though allowed to marry more 
than one wife, it does not appear that they 
indulged very frequently in this privilege ; but 
the priests were obliged by law to be contented 
with a single consort; for which restriction, 
the kings were amply compensated by the num- 
ber of the other members of the haréem.”” 

With this quotation we must pause till our 
next No., when we hope to conclude our very 
brief account of a work which could hardly be 
reviewed at too great a length. 





A Tour on the Prairies. 
the “Sketch Book.” 
don, 1835. Murray. 

To no one in this country can a volume from 
the pen of Washington Irving come attended 
with so many pleasant recollections as to us ; 
for we look back through the vista of some few 
years, now, to the pleasure we received from his 
earliest work, and to the gratifications which 
have arisen from our being the foremost on 
this side of the Atlantic to hold out a cordial 
welcome to the nameless and unknown Ame- 
rican author. It is one of the green spots of 
the Literary Gazette which we love to dwell 
upon; and as the fame of Irving grew, more 
than fulfilling all our prognostics, we felt as if 
we had more than a common interest in the 
success we had been the first to predict. Nor 
were the personal feelings and intercourse 
which sprang from this source less grateful to 
the mind; and, while we took a friend’s share 
in hailing every new proof of talent, we also 
rejoiced in the cultivation of that tone, appli- 
cable both in production and criticism, which it 
is so desirable to cherish between the two 
countries with one language. 

With regard to the present work, it is ex- 
actly what was to be expected from the writer— 
lively, graphic, and interesting; so graphic, 
indeed, that while we skim its pages, we seem 
never to have read any description of the 
Prairies before. Of the plan of the whole, Mr. 
Irving tells us— 


**It is the intention of the author to give the accu- 
mulated contents of his portfolio, as well as the casual 
lucubrations of his brain, in occasional numbers, pub- 
lished as circumstances may permit. He has been much 
importuned to write an account of a tour which he made 
to the Far West, and various publications on the subject 
have been announced as forthcoming from his pen, when, 
in truth, he had not as yet put pen to paper. To meet, 
in some degree, the expectations thus excited, he now 
furnishes a portion of that tour, comprising a visit to the 
Buffalo Prairies. It is a simple statement of facts, pre- 
tending to no high wrought effect. Should it give satis- 
faction, however, he may be tempted to give further 
sketches of American scenes in some future numbers.” 


Mr. I., during a month, accompanied a strong 
party, headed by a commissi charged with 
settling the condition of the Indian borders, 
whose component parts will appear on our ex- 
tracts, and thus prepares us with a general 
view of their scene of action :— 

“In the often-vaunted regions of the Far 
West, several hundred miles beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, extends a vast tract of uninhabited 


By the Author of 
12mo. pp. 335. Lon- 








country, where there is neither to be seen the 
log-house of the white man nor the wigwam 
of the Indian. It consists of great grassy 
plains, interspersed with forests and groves 
and clumps of trees, and watered by the Ar. 
kansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red River, 
and all their tributary streams. Over these 
fertile and verdant wastes still roam the elk, 
the buffalo, and the wild horse, in all their 
native freedom. These, in fact, are the hunt. 
ing-grounds of the various tribes of the Far 
West. Thither repair the Osage, the Creek, 
the Delaware, and other tribes that have linked 
themselves with civilisation, and live within 
the vicinity of the white settlements. Here 
resort also the Pawnees, the Comanches, and 
other fierce and as yet independent tribes, the 
nomades of the prairies, or the inhabitants of 
the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. The re. 
gion I have mentioned forms a debateable 
ground of these warring and vindictive tribes, 
None of them presume to erect a permanent 
habitation within its borders. Their hunters 
and ‘ braves’ repair thither in numerous bodies 
during the season of game; throw up their 
transient encampments, formed of light bowers, 
branches, and skins; commit hasty slaughter 
among the innumerable herds that graze the 
prairies ; and, having loaded themselves with 
venison and buffalo meat, retreat rapidly from 
the dangerous neighbourhood. These expeii- 
tions partake always of a warlike character; 
the hunters are always armed for action, of- 
fensive and defensive, and are bound to prac. 
tise incessant vigilance. Should they in their 
excursions meet the hunters of an adverse 
tribe, savage conflicts take place. Their en- 
campments, too, are always subject to be sur- 
prised by wandering war parties, and their 
hunters, when scattered in pursuit of game, 
to be captured or massacred by lurking foes. 
Mouldering skulls and skeletons, bleaching 
in some dark ravine, or near the traces of a 
hunting-camp, occasionally mark the scene of 
a foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer 
know the dangerous nature of the region he is 
traversing.” 

The attendant of the particular set with 
whom our author messed is an amusingly 
sketched character, and we copy him out :— 

** Having made this mention of my comrades, 
I must not pass over unnoticed a personage of 
inferior rank, but of all-pervading and all-pre- 
valent importance; the squire, the groom, the 
cook, the tent-man; in a word, the factotum, 
and, I may add, the universal meddler and 
marplot, of our party. This was a little, 
swarthy, meagre, wiry, French creole, named 
Antoine, but familiarly dubbed Tonish: 4 
kind of Gil Blas of the frontier, who had passed 
a scrambling life, sometimes among white men, 
sometimes among Indians; sometimes in the 
employ of traders, missionaries, and Indian 
agents; sometimes mingling with the Osage 
hunters. We picked him up at St. Louis, 
near which he has a small farm, an Indian 
wife, and a brood of half-blood children. Ac- 
cording to his own account, however, he had a 
wife in every tribe: in fact, if all that this 
little vagabond said of himself were to be be- 
lieved, he was without morals, without caste, 
without creed, without country, and even 
without language, for he spoke a Babylonish 
jargon of mingled French, English, and Osage. 
He was, withal, a notorious braggart, and @ 
liar of the first water. It was amusing to hear 
him vapour and gasconade about his terrible 
exploits and hair-breadth escapes in war and 
hunting. In the midst of his volubility, he 
was prone to be seized by a spasmodic gasping; 
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as if the springs of his jaws were suddenly 

unhinged; but I am apt to think it was caused 

by some falsehood that stuck in his throat, 

for I generally remarked that, immediately 

afterwards, there bolted forth a lie of the first 
itude.” 

Groups are touched off with equal fidelity 
and spirit: e2. gr. 

“ The little hamlet of the agency was in a 
complete bustle ; the blacksmith’s shed, in par- 
ticular, was a scene of preparation. A strap- 
ping negro was shoeing a horse; two half- 
breeds were fabricating iron spoons in which to 
melt lead for bullets. An old trapper, in lea- 
thern hunting-frock and mocassins, had placed 
his rifle against a work-bench, while he super- 
intended the operation, and gossiped about his 
hunting exploits; several large dogs were loung- 
ing in and out of the shop or sleeping in the 
sunshine, while a little cur, with head cocked 
on one side, and one ear erect, was watching, 
with that curiosity common to little dogs, the 
progress of shoeing the horse, as if studying 
the art, or waiting for his turn to be shod.” 

Landseer would make a capital picture of 
these materials: let us recommend them to 
him. But, perhaps, the curiosity of the Eng- 
lish reader will be more alive to the Indian 
portraiture, and we accordingly select some of 
the traits so admirably pencilled by our tourist : 

“Near by these was a group of Osages ; 
stately fellows; stern and simple in garb and 
aspect. They wore no ornaments, and their 
dress consisted merely of blankets, leathern leg- 
gings, and mocassins. Their heads were bare, 
their hair was cropped close, except a bristling 
ridge on the top, like the crest of a helmet, 
with a long scalp-lock hanging behind. They 


had fine Roman countenances, and broad deep 


chests; and, as they generally wore their 
blankets wrapped round their loins, so as to 
leave the bust and arms bare, they looked like 
so many noble bronze figures. The Osages are 
the finest-looking Indians I have seen in the 
West. They have not yielded sufficiently, as 
yet, to the influence of civilisation, to lay by 
their simple Indian garb, or to lose the habits 
of the hunter and the warrior, and their poverty 
prevents their indulging in much luxury of 
apparel. In contrast to these was a gaily dress- 
ed party of Creeks. There is something, at the 
first glance, quite oriental in the appearance of 
this tribe. They dress in calico hunting-shirts 
of various brilliant colours, decorated with 
bright fringes, and belted with broad girdles 
embroidered with beads; they have leggings of 
dressed deerskins, or of green or scarlet cloth, 
with embroidered knee-bands and tassels. Their 
mocassins are fancifully wrought and orna- 
mented, and they wear gaudy handkerchiefs 

tastefully bound round their heads.” * * * 
“Hoping to reach the encampment of the 
tangers before nightfall, we pushed on until 
twilight, when we were obliged to halt on the 
borders of a ravine. The rangers bivouacked 
under trees, at the bottom of the dell, while we 
pitched our tent on a rocky knoll near a run- 
ning stream. The night came on dark and 
overcast, with flying clouds, and much appear- 
ance of rain. ‘he fires of the rangers burnt 
brightly in the dell, and threw strong masses 
of light upon the robber-looking groups that 
Were cooking, eating, and drinking around 
them. To add to the wildness of the scene, 
several Osage Indians, visitors from the village 
we had passed, were mingled among the men. 
hree of them came and seated themselves by 
our fire. They watched every thing that was 
g0lng on round them in silence, and looked like 
of monumental bronze. We gave them 





food, and what they most relished, coffee ; for 
the Indians partake in the universal fondness 
for this beverage which pervades the West. 
When they had made their supper, they 
stretched themselves side by side before the 
fire, and began a low nasal chant, drumming 
with their hands upon their breasts, by way of 
accompaniment. Their chant seemed to con- 
sist of regular staves, every one terminating, 
not in a melodious cadence, but in the abrupt 
interjection, hah! uttered almost like a hiccup. 
This chant, we were told by our interpreter, 
Beatte, related to ourselves, our appearance, 
our treatment of them, and all they knew of 
our plans. In one part they spoke of the young 
count, whose animated character and eagerness 
for Indian enterprise had struck their fancy ; 
and they indulged in some waggery about him 
and the young Indian beauties, that produced 
great merriment among our half-breeds. This 
mode of improvising is common throughout the 
savage tribes; and, in this way, with a few 
simple inflections of the voice, they chant all 
their exploits in war and hunting, and occasion- 
ally indulge in a vein of comic humour and dry 
satire, to which the Indians appear to me 
much more prone than is generally imagined. 
In fact, the Indians that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in real life are quite different 
from those described in poetry. They are by 
no means the stoics that they are represented 
—taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a 
smile. Taciturn, they are, it is true, when 
in company with white men, whose good-will 
they distrust, whose language they do not 
understand ; but the white man is equally 
taciturn under like circumstances. When the 
Indians are among themselves, however, there 
cannot be greater gossips. Half their time is 
taken up in talking over their adventures in 
war and hunting, and in telling whimsical 
stories. They are great mimics and buffoons, 
also, and entertain themselves excessively at 
the expense of the whites, with whom they 
have associated, and who have supposed them 
impressed with a profound respect for their 
grandeur and dignity. They are curious ob- 
servers, noting every thing in silence, but with 
a keen and watchful eye, occasionally exchang- 
ing a glance or a grunt with each other, when 
any thing particular strikes them, but reserv- 
ing all comments until they are alone. Then 
it is that they give full scope to criticism, satire, 
mimicry, and mirth.” ” = ad 

*¢ The conversation, this evening, among the 
old huntsmen, turned upon the Delaware tribe, 
one of whose encampments we had passed in 
the course of the day ; and anecdotes were given 
of their prowess in war and dexterity in hunt- 
ing. They used to be deadly foes of the Osages, 
who stood in great awe of their desperate valour, 
though they were apt to attribute it to a whim- 
sical cause. ‘ Look at dem Delawares,’ would 
they say, ‘dey got short leg—no can run— 
must stand and fight a great heap.’ In fact, 
the Delawares are rather short-legged, while 
the Osages are remarkable for length of limb. 
The expeditions of the Delawares, whether of 
war or hunting, are wide and fearless. A small 
band of them will penetrate far into these dan- 
gerous and hostile wilds, and will push their 
encampments even to the Rocky Mountains. 
This daring temper may be, in some measure, 
encouraged by one of the superstitions of their 
creed. They believe that a guardian spirit, in 
the form of a great eagle, watches over them, 
hovering in the sky far out of sight. Sometimes, 
when well pleased with them, he wheels down 
into the lower regions, and may be seen circling 
with wide-spread wings against the white 





clouds. At such times the seasons are propi- 
tious; the corn grows finely, and they have 
great success in hunting. Sometimes, however 
he is angry ; and then he vents his rage in th 
thunder, which is his voice, and the lightning 
which is the flashing of his eye, and strikes 
dead the object of his displeasure. The Dela- 
wares make sacrifices to this spirit, who occa- 
sionally lets drop a feather from his wing, in 
token of satisfaction. These feathers render the 
wearer invisible and invulnerable. Indeed, the 
Indians generally consider the feathers of the 
eagle possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 
At one time a party of Delawares, in the course 
of a bold incursion into the Pawnee hunting 
grounds, were surrounded on one of the great 
plains, and nearly destroyed. The remnant 
took refuge on the summit of one of those 
isolated and conical hills that rise almost like 
artificial mounds from the midst of the prairies. 
Here the chief warrior, driven almost to despair, 
sacrificed his horse to the tutelar spirit. Sud- 
denly an enormous eagle, rushing down from 
the sky, bore off the victim in his talons, and 
mounting into the air, dropped a quill feather 
from his wing. The chief caught it up with 
joy, bound it to his forehead, and, leading his 
followers down the hill, cut his way through 
the enemy with great slaughter, and without 
any one of his party receiving a wound.” 
Another Indian legend may follow here :— 
‘* A thunder-storm on a prairie, as upon the 
ocean, derives grandeur and sublimity from 
the wild and boundless waste over which it 
rages and bellows. It is not surprising that 
these awful phenomena of nature should be 
objects of superstitious reverence to the poor 
savages, and that they should consider the 
thunder the angry voice of the Great Spirit. 
As our half-breeds sat gossiping round the 
fire, I drew from them some of the notions 
entertained on the subject by their Indian 
friends. The latter declare that extinguished 
thunderbolts are sometimes picked up by 
hunters on the prairies, who use them for 
the heads of arrows and lances; and that any 
warrior thus armed is invincible. Should a 
thunder-storm occur, however, during battle, 
he is liable to be carried away by the thunder 
and never heard of more. A warrior of the 
Konza tribe, hunting on a prairie, was over. 
taken by a storm, and struck down senseless 
by the thunder. On recovering, he beheld the 
thunderbolt lying on the ground, and a horse 
standing beside it. Snatching up the bolt, he 
sprang upon the horse, but found, too late, that 
he had bestrode the lightning. In an instant 
he was whisked away over prairies, and forests, 
and streams, and deserts, until he was flung 
senseless at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
from whence, on recovering, it took him se-« 
veral months to return to his own people. 
This story reminded me of an Indian tradition, 
related by a traveller, of the fate of a warrior, 
who saw the thunder lying upon the ground, 
with a beautifully wrought mocassin on each 
side of it. Thinking he had found a prize, he 
put on the mocassins, but they bore him away 
to the land of spirits, from whence he never 
returned. These are simple and artless tales ; 
but they had a wild and romantic interest 
heard from the lips of half-savage narrators, 
round a hunter’s fire in a stormy night, with 
a forest on one side and a howling waste on the 
other; and where, peradventure, savage foes 
might be lurking in the outer darkness.” 
Having given so much to extracts touching the 
travellers, the people, and the country, we shall 
conclude with the vivid description of a bees 
hunt; an affair quite peculiar to these parts, 
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*¢ The beautiful forest in which we were en- 
camped abounded in bee-trees; that is to say, 
trees in the decayed trunks of which wild bees 
had established their hives. It is surprising in 
what countless swarms the bees have over- 
spread the Far West within but a moderate 
number of years. The Indians consider them 
the harbinger of the white man, as the buffalo 
is of the red man; and say that, in proportion 
as the bee advances, the Indian and the buffalo 
retire. We are always accustomed to associate 
the hum of the bee-hive with the farm-house 
and the flower-garden, and to consider those 
industrious little animals as connected with 
the busy haunts of men; and I am told that 
the wild bee is seldom to be met with at any 
great distance from the frontier. They have 
been the heralds of civilisation, steadfastly 
preceding it as it advanced from the Atlantic 
borders ; and some of the ancient settlers of 
the west pretend to give the very year when 
the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 
The Indians with surprise found the moulder- 
ing trees of their forests suddenly teeming with 
ambrosial sweets ; and nothing { am told can 
exceed the greedy relish with which they banquet 
for the first time upon this unbought luxury 
of the wilderness. At present, the honey bee 
swarms in myriads in the noble groves and fo- 
rests that skirt and intersect the prairies, and 
extend along the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. 
It seems to me as if these beautiful regions an- 
swer literally to the description of the land of 
promise, ‘a land flowing with milk and honey ;’ 
for the rich pasturage of the prairies is cal- 
culated to sustain herds of cattle as countless as 
the sands upon the sea shore, while the flowers 
with which they are enamelled render them 
avery paradise for the nectar-seeking bee. We 
had not been long in the camp when a party 
set out in quest of a bee-tree; and, being 
curious to witness the sport, I gladly accepted 
an invitation to accompany them. ‘The party 
was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a tall lank 
fellow, in homespun garb, that hung loosely 


about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped not! 


unlike a bee-hive ; a comrade, equally uncouth 
in garb, and without a hat, straddled along at 
his heels, with a long rifle on his shoulder. To 
these succeeded half-a-dozen others, some with 
axes and some with rifles; for no one stirs far 
from the camp without fire-arms, so as to be 
ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 
After proceeding some distance, we came to 
an open glade on the skirts of the forest. 
Here our leader halted, and then advanced 
quietly to a low bush, on the top of which I 
perceived a piece of honey-comb. This I 
found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. 
Several were humming about it, and diving 
into its cells. 
selves with honey they would rise up in the 


air, and dart off in one straight line, almost, 








When they had laden them-| 


most industrious community. They pp 284 Pa charming volume; for not being bee. 
to ply at their usual occupations, some arriving | hunters, we are inclined to leave lots of its 
full freighted into port, others sallying forth | honey for readers to extract for their own en. 
on new expeditions, like so many merchant-|joyment; and in doing so, we beg to be under. 
men in a money-making metropolis, little sus- | stood as instituting no comparison between 
picious of impending bankruptcy and downfal. | that respectable class and the * varmint’’ men. 
Even a loud crack, which announced the dis-| tioned in the text. Indeed they may haul out 
rupture of the trunk, failed to divert their at-|sweets from every chapter of the book; t 
tention from the intense pursuit of gain: at| which we can promise universal popularity, 
length down came the tree, with a tremendous | The excitement of the early scenes is so stir. 
crash, bursting open from end to end, and dis-| ring that one absolutely wants to start up, and 
playing all the hoarded treasures of the com-| off for the Prairies of the Far West, crossing the 
monwealth. One of the hunters immediately | Arkansas in a buffalo skin, hunting the ek 
ran up with a whisp of lighted hay as a defence | and wild-horse, and freshening the soul in all 
against the bees. The latter, however, made} the wild transports of untrammelled nature, 
no attack and sought no revenge: they seemed Even privations must have added to the glo. 
stupified by the catastrophe, and unsuspicious | rious treat ; to which the nearest resemblance 
of its cause, and remained crawling and buzz-, we can have in our own little island, is a month 
ing about the ruins, without offering us any|in the Scottish Highlands, with the red-deer 
molestation. Every one of the party now fell| and roe to pursue. Towards the end, to be 
to, with spoon and hunting knife, to scoop out | sure, the winter approaches, the spirits flag, 
the flakes of honey-comb with which the hollow | the novelty ceases, the scene becomes duller, 
trunk was stored. Some of them were of|and it is only occasionally that the chase ofa 
old date, and a deep brown colour ; others were | wild-horse animates the homeward-bound expe. 
beautifully white, and the honey in their cells| dition. How like human life! The offset how 
was almost limpid. Such of the combs as were | joyous, how buoyant, how full of novelty and 
entire were placed in camp-kettles to be con-| hope, and inspiring vicissitude. What are la. 
veyed to the encampment; those which had, bours, and fatigues, and partial disappoint. 
been shivered in the fall were devoured upon ments in its course? The morning sun rises 
the spot. Every stark bee-hunter was to be | upon the severest, and again the word is “ for. 
seen with a rich morsel in his hand, dripping | ward;” the past all forgotten, and the future 
about his fingers, and disappearing as rapidly | all bright. Not so towards the close. Jaded 
as acream-tart before the holiday appetite of | with travel, the heart sinks from the encounter 
a school-boy. Nor was it the bee-hunters of other toils, and trials, and perils. Something 
alone that profited by the downfal of this in-| may cross our path to revive for a moment the 
dustrious community. As if the bees would: memory and the excitement of former times; 
carry through the similitude of their habits|but, alas! where is the hope of the morrow 
with those of laborious and gainful man, I after the rest that shall suffice us? It is gone 
beheld numbers from rival hives, arriving on with our youth, with our first burst into the 
eager wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins| wide prairie of existence, and we have only 
of their neighbours. These busied themselves | now to contemplate in sadness the concluding 
as eagerly and cheerily as so many wreckers passage of the eventful history. 

on an Indiaman that has been driven on shore, | — Sa 
—plunging into the cells of the broken honey- | The Works of William Cowper, his Life and 
combs, banqueting greedily on the spoil, and) Letters, by W. Hayley, Esq., now first com- 
then winging their way full freighted to their; pleted by the introduction of Cowper's Private 
homes. As tothe poor proprietors of the ruin,| Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. T. 8. 
they seemed to have no heart to do any thing,} Grimshawe, A.M. Rector of Burton, &. 
not even to taste the nectar that flowed around; Vol. I. 13mo. pp. 346. London, 1839. 
them, but crawled backwards and forwards, in} Saunders and Otley. 

vacant desolation, as I have seen a poor fellow, | WE perceive from advertisements in the news- 
with his hands in his breeches-pocket, whist-| papers and elsewhere, that there is a grand 
ling vacantly and despondingly about the ruins |affray about the republication of Cowper, 
of his house that had been burnt. It is diffi-|with a fitting accompaniment for the era of 
cult to describe the bewilderment and confu-|monthly volumes. Southey, it seems, had an- 
sion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had | nounced it, or been engaged as biographer and 
been absent at the time of the catastrophe, and editor by those who did; but in the mean. 
who arrived, from time to time, with full car-| time, while he is mending his pen, out comes 
goes from abroad. At first they wheeled about | the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, with such peculiar 
the air, in the place where the fallen tree had advantages as almost to annihilate the hopes 
once reared its head, astonished at finding all a| of any successor. For, however admirably the 
vacuum. At length, asif comprehending their life of the poet may be dressed up by one or 
disaster, they settled down, in clusters, on aj other, it is from his own correspondence alone 





with the velocity of a bullet. The hunters) dry branch of a neighbouring tree, from whence | that we can look for any new interest worthy 
watched attentively the course they took, and | they seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, of our consideration. And it seems that Mr. 


then set off in the same direction, stumbling 
along over twisted roots and fallen trees, with 


their eyes turned up to the sky. In this way} 


they traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, 
in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, 
after buzzing about for a moment, they enter- 
ed a hole about sixty feet from the ground. 
Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes 
vigorously at the foot of the tree to level it 
with the ground. The mere spectators and 
amatetrs, in the mean time, drew off to a cau- 
tious distance to be out of the way of the fall. 
ing of the tree, and the vengeance of its in- 
mates. The jarring blows of the axe seemed 
to bave no effect in alarming or agitating this 





and to buzz forth doleful lamentations over the |Grimshawe is in possession of this attractive 
downfal of their republic. It was a scene on |adjunct : which even in this (the first) volume 
which the ‘ melancholy Jacques’ might have!before us is so full of grace and beauty, a 
moralised by the hour. We now abandoned jto force us to think (which we confess we 
the place, leaving much honey in the hollow of did not a priori) that another edition of Cow- 
the tree. ‘ It will be all cleared off by var-/ per is likely to be widely popular. ’ 
mint,’ said one of the rangers. ‘ What ver-/ With regard to the Editor’s alterations of 
min ? asked I. ‘ Oh, bears, and skunks, and | the text of Hayley, for the sake of demonstrat- 
racoons, and ‘possums. The bears is the|ing that Cowper was not mad dhrough religion, 
knowingest varmint for finding out a bee-tree | we shall say nothing ; because we not only de- 
in the world. They'll gnaw for days together | test all writings twisted to a particular purpose, 
at the trunk, till they make a hole big enough |as invariably disguising and perverting truth, 
to get in their paws, and then they’ll haul out|but we differ entirely from fanatics on the 
honey, bees and all.’ ” ‘ | point that religions insanity could in the slight- 
We should be ashamed to copy more from |est degree impugn religion, If they deem 4 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








absolutely necessary to prove that religion | These reflections, and such as these, occurred 
never produced any bad consequences, we shall to me upon the occasion ; “i wa ™ 
agree with them—when they shew that the/If I were in a condition to leave Olney too, I 
air we breathe, the light we enjoy, the sleep | certainly would not stay init. It is no attach- 
that refreshes, the food that nourishes us ;|ment to the place that binds me here, but an 
never hurt in hurricane, in dazzling, in dis-| unfitness for every other. I lived in it once, 
turbance, or in excess. But it is an uncalled-| but now I am buried in it, and have no busi- 
for argument, where well-meaning defeats its | ness with the world on the outside of my sepul- 
own end and injures its own cause: let us|chre ; my appearance would startle them, and 
leave it for the few examples of the private cor- | theirs would be shocking to me. Such are my 
respondence now for the first time published, | thoughts about the matter. Others are more 
and quite worthy of Cowper’s highest repute deeply affected, and by more weighty consider- 
as an epistolatory and elegant writer. |ations, having been many years the objects of 

“ Olney, Nov. 1776. — Having suffered so|a ministry which they had reason to account 
much by nervous fevers myself, I know how to | themselves happy in the possession of. * * 
congratulate Ashley upon his recovery. Other | We were concerned at your account of Robert, 
distempers only batter the walls; but they creep |and have little doubt but he will shuffle him- 
silently into the citadel and put the garrison to | self out of his place. Where he will find an- 


the sword.” 

Two years later, having read the Abbé Ray- | 
nal, he says,. 

“ T admire him as a philosopher, as a writer, | 
as aman of extraordinary intelligence, and no | 
less extraordinary abilities to digest it. He is | 
atrue patriot. But then the world is his | 
country. The frauds and tricks of the cabinet | 
and the counter seem to be equally objects of | 
his aversion. And, if he had not found that | 
religion too had undergone a mixture of arti- | 
fice, in its turn, perhaps he would have been a | 
Christian.”* 

A letter soon after tells a whimsical anec- | 
dote. 

“IT remember (the last thing I mean to re- 
member upon this occasion) that Sam Cox, the 
counsel, walking by the sea-side, as if absorbed 
in deep contemplation, was questioned about 
what he was musing on. He replied, ‘ I was 
wondering that such an almost infinite and un- 
wieldy element should produce @ sprat.”’ 

But paragraphs must not content even this | 
hasty notice: we give a letter “* To Mrs. 
Newton.” 

** Olney, March 4, 1780. 

“ Dear Madam,—To communicate surprise 
is almost, perhaps quite, as agreeable as to re- 
ceiveit. This is my present motive for writing 
to you rather than to Mr. Newton. He would 
be pleased at hearing from me, but he would 
not be surprised at it ; you see, therefore, I am 
selfish upon the present occasion, and princi- 
pally consult my own gratification. Indeed, if 
I consulted yours, I should be silent, for I have | 
no such budget as the minister’s, furnished and 
stuffed with ways and means for every emer- 
gency, and shall find it difficult, perhaps, to 
Talse supplies even for a short epistle. You 
have observed in common conversation, that 
the man who coughs the oftenest (I mean if he 
has not a cold) does it because he has nothing 
tosay. Even so it is in letter-writing: a long 
Preface, such as mine, is an ugly symptom, and 
always forebodes great sterility in the following 
pages. The vicarage-house became a melan- 
choly object as soon as Mr. Newton had left it; 
when you left it, it became more melancholy ; 
how it is actually occupied by another family : 
even I cannot look at it without being shocked. 
As I walked in the garden this evening, I saw | 
the smoke issue from the study chimney, and 
said to myself, That used to be a sign that Mr. 
Newton was there 3 but itis so no longer. The | 
walls of the house know nothing of the change | 
that has taken place; the bolt of the chamber- | 
door sounds just as it used to do; and when 

r. goes up-stairs, for aught I know, 
or ever shall know, the fall of his foot could | 
hardly, perhaps, be distinguished from that of 

Ir. Newton. But Mr. Newton’s foot will 
never be heard upon that staircase again. 


| They assured me, in terms as intelligible as 


;remember Orchard-side ; 


‘nor thinking himself yet out of danger, he pro- 


other is a question not to be resolved by those 
who recommended him to this. I wrote him a 
long letter a day or two after the receipt of 
yours, but I am afraid it was only clapping a 
blister upon the crown of a wig-block.” 

The following to the same is a characteristic 
specimen of the writer :— 

** Olney, June 2, 1780. 

** Dear Madam,—When I write to Mr. New- 
ton, he answers me by letter; when I write to 
you, you answer me in fish. I return you 
many thanks for the mackerel and _ lobster. 


pen and ink could have spoken, that you still 


she has hardly been able to resume her occupa- 
tion since. What is added on the other side, if 
I could have persuaded myself to write sooner, 
would have reached you sooner ; tis about ten 
daysold. * * * 

The Doves.* 

‘¢ The male dove was smoking a pipe, and the 
female dove was sewing, while she delivered 
herself as above. This little circumstance may 
lead you perhaps to guess what pair I had in 
my eye. Yours, dear madam, Ww, G” 

Our next is a personal touch of much interest. 

* Olney, July 12, 1780. 
“ To the Rev. John Newton. 

“ My dear Friend,— Such nights as I fre. 
quently spend are but a miserable prelude to 
the succeeding day, and indispose me above all 
things to the business of writing. Yet, witha 
pen in my hand, if I am able to write at all, 
I find myself gradually relieved ; and as I am 
glad of any employment that may serve to 
engage my attention, so especially I am pleased 
with an opportunity of conversing with you, 
though it be but upon paper. This occupation, 
above all others, assists me in that self-decep- 
tion to which I am indebted for all the little 
comfort I enjoy; things seem to be as they 
were, and I almost forget that they never can 
be so again. We are both obliged to you for a 
sight of Mr. ’s letter. The friendly and 
obliging manner of it will much enhance the 





and, though they 
never spoke in their lives, and it was still less | 
to be expected from them that they should | 
speak being dead, they gave us an assurance of | 
your affection that corresponds exactly with} 
that which Mr. Newton expresses towards us| 
in all his letters. For my own part, I never in | 
my life began a letter more at a venture than 
the present. It is possible that I may finish it, 
but perhaps more than probable that I shall 


not. I have had several indifferent nights, | 


‘and the wind is easterly : two circumstances so | 
unfavourable to me in all my occupations, but | 
especially that of writing, that it was with the | 
greatest difficulty I could even bring myself to 
attempt it. You have never yet, perhaps, been 
made acquainted with the unfortunate Tom 


F—’s misadventure. He and his wife, return- | 
ing from Hanslope fair, were coming down | 
Weston-lane—to wit, themselves, their horse, | 
and their great wooden panniers—at ten o'clock | 
at night. The horse, having a lively imagina- | 
tion and very weak nerves, fancied he either 
saw or heard something, but has never been 
able to say what. A sudden fright will impart 
activity and a momentary vigour even to lame- 
ness itself. Accordingly he started, and sprang 
from the middle of the road to the side of it with 
such surprising alacrity, that he dismounted 
the gingerbread-baker and his gingerbread wife 
in a moment. Not contented with this effort, 


ceeded as fast as he could to a full gallop, rushed 
against the gate at the bottom of the lane, and 
opened it for himself, without perceiving that 
there was any gate there. Still he galloped, 
and with a velocity and momentum continually 
increasing till he arrived in Olney. I had 
been in bed about ten minutes, when I heard 
the most uncommon and unaccountable noise 
that can be imagined. It was, in fact, occa- 
sioned by the clattering of tin pattypans and a 
Dutch oven against the sides of the panniers. 
Much gingerbread was picked up in the street, 
and Mr. Lucy’s windows were broken all to 
pieces. Had this been all, it would have been a 
comedy ; but we learned the next morning that 


| broken 


difficulty of answering it. I think I can see 
plainly that, though he does not hope for your 
applause, he would gladly escape your censure. 
He seems to approach you smoothly and softly, 


jand to take you gently by the hand, as if he 


bespoke your lenity, and entreated you at least 
to spare him. You have such skill in the 
management of your pen that I doubt not you 
will be able to send him a balmy reproof, that 
shall give him no reason to complain of a 
head. How delusive is the wildest 
speculation, when pursued with eagerness, and 
nourished with such arguments as the perverted 
ingenuity of such a mind as his can easily 
furnish! Judgment falls asleep upon the 
bench, while Imagination, like a smug, pert 


counsellor, stands chattering at the bar, and, 


with a deal of fine-spun, enchanting sophistry, 
carries all before him. If I had strength of 
mind, I have not strength of body for the task 
which, you say, some would impose upon me. 
I cannot bear much thinking. The meshes of 
that fine net-work, the brain, are composed of 
such mere spinners’ threads in me, that when 
a long thought finds its way into them it buzzes, 
and twangs, and bustles about at such a rate as 
seems to threaten the whole contexture. No— 
I must needs refer it again to you. My enigma 
will probably find you out, and you will tind 
out my enigma, at some future time. I am not 
in a humour to transcribe it now. Indeed I 
wonder that a sportive thought should ever 
knock at the door of my intellects, and still 
more that it should gain admittance. It is as 
if Harlequin should intrude himself into the 
gloomy chamber where a corpse was deposited 
in state. His antic gesticulations would be 
unseasonable at any rate, but more especially 
so if they should distort the features of the 
mournful attendants into laughter. But the 
mind, long wearied with the sameness of a dull, 
dreary prospect, will gladly fix its eyes on any 
thing that may make a little variety in its con- 
templations, though it were but a kitten play- 
ing with her tail.” 

For the present we must conclude, but these 
are charming bits of the generation before us. 
— ne ce 





the poor woman’s collar-bone was broken, and 


* Vide Cowper’s Poems. 
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Sketches of a Sea-Port Town. By H. F. 

Chorley. 3vols. 8vo. Lond. 1834. Bentley. 
Ir is something in favour of any book that it 
is not exactly like some other book or books 
with which we are exceedingly well acquainted ; 
and this much we can say for Mr. Chorley’s 
Sketches of a Sea-Port Town ; though, in fact, 
they might almost as well have been called any 
thing else, but for the necessity of individualis- 
ing an author or a publication. Good name in 
man or woman may be very desirable, but good 
name in book is essential. Then “ Sketches” 
is modest, and ‘* Sea-port ” stirring; and so 
** Sketches of a Sea-Port” is not so much 
amiss, especially if we consider what effect it 
may have upon the Press Gang. 

Mr. Chorley is, however, known to the public 
in his own name as one of those who take a 
graceful and active part in the literature of the 
day, so as not to allow the metropolis to mono- 
polise it. Conjointly with friends of similar 
tastes and talents, he has raised the standard 
of the Belles Lettres in Liverpool; and we 
have often had the gratification of noticing 
with praise that which we, in our pride of 
place, London, have to denominate their Pro- 
vincial efforts. Of the present single-handed 
attempt we can also speak favourably, though 
it does not reach the high elevation at which 
this class of writing has arrived in Master, and, 
we may add, in Miss and Mistress hands. The 
tales are in general truth-like ; albeit some of 
them incline to the superstitious supernatural, 
and one or two are sufficiently romantic to 
have little alliance with the outlines of even 
wonderful adventures in real life. Of this kind 
the ‘“* Merchant by Chance” is not only the 
longest but the best. A devil-man, Colonel 
Levison, is what never existed, ** monstrum 
horrendum, nulla virtute redemptum ;”? and of 
course he makes a confounded deal of mystery 


unbecoming cut, especially when accompanied 
by very clean and white linen. Speaking of 
the festivities at Liverpool at the opening of 
the rail-road, which he contrasts with the 
melancholy death of Mr. Huskisson, he says : 

** Nothing could have increased the excite- 
ment of our townsfolk upon this occasion. A 
party of the nobility, such as had never before 
been collected in the neighbourhood, had arrived 
to share in the entertainments, and in the dis- 
tance was the musical festival, for which, it 
was hoped, that many of these distinguished 
guests would remain. Scientific men had 
thronged from the farthest corners of the king- 
dom to witness the triumph of art. There was 
to be a ball, which only the best of the best 
were to be permitted to attend,—a banquet for 
which the four quarters of the globe were to 
contribute their luxuries ; and one like myself, 
not cynic enough to resist being swept along 
with the tide of popular feeling, who enjoys a 
crowd and a spectacle with almost childish 
glee, and who is accused of attaching an undue 
importance to the amusements of this life, may 
be pardoned for thinking of so great and new a 
pleasure an unreasonable number of days before 
it arrived.” 

We now, however, leave personals and take 
leave to quote a specimen of Mr. Chorley’s 
general remarks on the state of society in a 
seaport town—Liverpool for instance. 

“ To say, that in a place singularly destitute 
of nobility, its inhabitants have themselves sub- 
stituted an aristocracy of wealth in place of one 
of family, is, perhaps, some little beyond the 
precise truth ; and yet, it comes nearer to the 
truth than any other form of words which 
|could be used. There is as much subdivision 
| into sets and sects, as much exclusiveness, with 
| all its train of bad consequences, as in the wider 
|and nobler circles of the metropolis—and over 





by their increase of manliness. If they are 
less sedulous attenders of balls than their 
predecessors, they are more constant at dinner 
parties; and at these they love to herd to. 
gether, to talk the strong talk of emptiness_ 
of their dogs, and horses, and amours,—and 
to settle the great questions of the day, over 
which statesmen are racking their brains, and 
for the right understanding whereof, philoso. 
phers are patiently drawing their conclusions 
from the experience of the past, in a few stout 
words, against which there is to be no appeal, 
As to pursuit of any kind, beyond the above 
mentioned amusements, it is almost utterly 
unknown among them, and even should any 
one be followed in secret, it is not to be alluded 
to in conversation, if its follower would keep 
clear of the artillery of idle tongues, ever ready 
to satirise what their owners do not compre. 
hend. On the other hand, the present system 
of female training, has its share in making 
society a burden, instead of an excitement and 
an exercise to those who understand something 
better than vapid talk about the nothings of 
the day, or the more racy amusement of quiz. 
zing your vis-d-vis in a quadrille. While 
fashion attacks any tendency to bluism with 
her most blighting ridicule, and inculcates a 
cold posé demeanour, under which every na. 
tural impulse and feeling is to be impenetrably 
concealed; education has parcelled out the 
time of her victim, and carried her at set hours 
from French to history, from history to music, 
from music to metaphysics, and so on, with. 
out ever stopping to study the natural biases 
and talents born with her. What a marvellous 
discrepancy is there between these two codes! 
Routine (for it is dishonouring education to 
allow her counterfeit to assume her name) or- 
dains that the young lady of the nineteenth 
century, shall know every thing : fashion values 





and mischief. ‘* Parson Clare,” again, is a fiend | all, and through all, a mercantile spirit at|her in proportion as she talks as if she knew 
of another character ; but we can suppose him | work, which is singularly unfavourable to the |nothing—routine crams her with book-lear- 


to be one of those perversions of humanity 
which one meets with in this strange world of 


| development of mind. There is, indeed, 
| scarcely any inducement for a man to exact 


pen teaches her to sneer at clever 


people ; and thus, between the two, the natu- 


ours, and not much, if at all, exaggerated ; for, | and improve the powers with which he has been | ral buoyancy of girlhood, which never stayed 
as we have often remarked (notoriginally, we beg | gifted, if, valuing every thing by the standard !to consider whether the laugh was a tone too 
to say, but following ancient philosophers whose | of pounds, shillings, and pence, he feels that |loud, or the step a thought too quick, or the 
doctrine in this respect has been neatly turned | his standing is secure, that he may talk wisdom | talk a shade too confidential, is as completely 
by a neat French author), the imagination | or folly, as he will, and still be looked up to in | crushed as if it had never existed ; and there 


never invented things so extraordinary as life 
has in reality produced. Why, Ireland gives 
you more horrid tragedies extempore in a month 
than all that the genius of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Zschylus ever contrived to excite the admi- 
ration and sympathies of the Greek people. For 


single and striking murders we will match a) 


year’s doings of any county of that beautifully 
agitated isle, against all the romances that 
ever were written, no matter how many ban- 
ditti, pirates, brigands, and remorseless villains 
they contained. Then, for intrigues and seduc- 
tions, et hoc genus omne, would any body think 
of comparing the fanciful ideas of the most pro- 
lific writers, from Eloise to Lady Morgan in- 
clusive, with one season of the united national 
theatres of Doory Lane and Common Garden ? 
The notion is preposterous. But this is away 
from Mr. Chorley, though it appears from his 
second volume that he is suspected of liberalism, 
or rather of being more inclined to think this 
world was not made for ascetics and sour de- 
spisers of the profuse kindness of nature than is 
altogether proper for serious people— probably 
for the Society of Friends, to which, we be- 
lieve, he belongs. We are sorry for him if he 
is not convinced that true piety consists in sad- 
coloured garments, and that heaven’s gate is 
shut against all who do not approach it in hats, 
bonnets, caps, and garments of a certain not 


|society, as a person of consequence and au- 
| thority ;—nay, that he is in most circles more 
| popular as he is, than he would be were he to 
| bear the character of a hard reader, or a deep 
thinker. The withering influence of fashion 
| has also its share in depreciating the standard 
of intelligence. Our circles are not wide enough 
to allow of individuals setting up as characters ; 
in which case alone does she tolerate any 
originality of thought, word, or deed—she 
therefore imposes upon her subjects an uni- 
formity of conduct and manner; trammelling 
them as effectually within her artificial ordi- 
nances, as the conjuror, when he confines the 
chicken within his magic circle of chalk. But, 
it seems to me, that we are fallen on parti- 
cularly cheerless times, as respects ease or en- 
joyment in general society. As far as concerns 
the men, the age of dandyism has, thank 
Heaven ! passed over: the delicate youths who 
put their hair in papillotes, and ironed their 
cravats upon their necks, are now striving in 
the mart of business, for their rising families, 
or shivering over their cheerless bachelor 
hearths, remembering days and glories gone 
by, when it was at once their occupation and 
their pleasure to rival the caprices of fair ones 
as fantastic and manieré as themselves. But 
though the present race of men may be less 


finical than the last,—-poor society is no gainer 





seems now no longer any intermediate step 
between the child on her way to school, and 
the well-tutored, well-dressed women, armed 
at all points for society, and equally proof 
against enjoyments and annoyances. Gram- 
marians tell you to prove a rule by its excep- 
tions, and it would be as ridiculous as false 
to say that we have not many who stand out, 
in bright relief, from amidst this general bar- 
renness. But sectarian differences of religion 
and politics keep these much asunder; and 
‘the powers, which they might individually 
employ for the edification of general society, 
are sadly cramped by the suspicious dislike 
| wherewith the world of common-place people 
|regard them: a world unjust as it is vain, 
land, at any time, more ready to overlook 
|moral defect than to forgive mental superiority. 
Thus it is, that unless a man wishes to &- 
pose himself to the sneer of the million, he 
|must as sternly confine every symptom of 





enthusiasm and imagination within the silence 
of his own breast, as if it were a noxious I- 
fluence, instead of being a link of that golden 
chain which connects the world below with the 


world above. Thus it is that the teachers of 
our children, those to whose authority and 
discretion we intrust our most precious tret- 
sure, are so often humbled to the condition of 
superior menials, that the weak and ignorest 
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listen to the malice of antique prejudice or the |mean; but he would not go alone—perhaps he | their perishing beauties are caught and perpe- 
folly of ridicule, and regard the artist as a |durst not—perhaps he wished for the company | tuated. And another gratification is yet in 


hireling from whom a certain quantity of a 
given commodity is to be purchased, instead of 
as one who is honourable, from the inspiration 
of talent which has descended upon him, and 
as worthy of courtesy and consideration, as if 


| of other witnesses besides himself. One or tw 
|neighbours were called up, and the keys of the 
churchyard procured, after some delay. There 


burned the light still; and, though their eyes 


| were anxiously fixed upon it as the gate creaked 


he were the founder of a fortune, or the recti- | upon its rusty hinges to admit them, it neither 
fier of a popular abuse. And what is the con-| faded nor moved. They approached the build- 


sequence of all this strange pride and perti- 
nacity? The artist, heart-sore at finding that, 
in these enlightened days, the calling to which 
he belongs is considered little more respectable 
than that of the jongleur or mountebank in 
the old feudal times, is too often driven by his 
irritability into low and disgraceful courses ; 
and if he is too high minded to become a sy- 
cophant, frets out his life in scorn of those to 
whose patronage he is compelled to be indebted 
for the means of subsistence. This is stating 
the case broadly, and some will say rudely ; 
but the harm which society both commits and 
receives by perpetuating this narrow spirit is 
so great, that one cannot touch upon it with 
a light pen or an indifferent heart. How 
much beauty, how much embellishment, how 
much instruction is excluded by the poverty 
of its judgment ! how much talent is destroyed 
in embryo, how many a gentle and earnest 
spirit embittered for ever by its uncharitable- 
ness! It is not to be wished that all should 
be men of letters, all dilettanti. Heaven de- 
fend us from affected enthusiasm, and the 
apish criticisms of the shallow! but to every 
class should be allowed a clear stage and a 
candid hearing; and all who are sincerely 
devoted to their several professions, be they 
followers of arts, sciences, or commerce, should 
meet on equal ground, and cease to cast in 
each others’ teeth the terms of opprobrium 
bequeathed to them by the imperfect enlighten- 
ment of their ancestors.” 

Our author has surely forgotten the high 
esteem and honour in which the professors of 
the fine arts were held hundreds of years ago; 
and the time, before literature became, like 
every thing else in this country, a trade, when 
eminent scholars took the foremost rank, and 
were employed in the most important services 
ofthe state. The change is no doubt great ; 
but ” view of it is narrow and not philoso- 
phical, 

We have been trying to detach a quotation 
of the narrative part of this work, but cannot 
do it either advantageously for ourselves or 
Mr, Chorley. The following episode must 
suffice :— 

“Tt is many years since a gentleman hap- 
pened to take up a night’s lodging in a room 
which overlooked a churchyard, situated in the 
midst of a small town. Whether he was a 
Stranger, a visitor, or a resident there, I can- 
hot, at this moment, call to mind; nor do I 
mention the name of the town, for obvious 
teasons. The gentleman was young, strong, 
and by no means visionary —so that if he 
looked out of his window before he retired to 
Test at midnight, it was most probably to spe- 
culate upon the weather. Once having looked, 
however, he could not withdraw his gaze — his 
eyes were rivetted upon the church — for he 
perceived, to his great surprise, that a light 
was burning within it, casting a dull gleam 
from the windows which surround the altar. 
He watched for a few moments in silence, and, 
itmay be supposed, with as much awe as cu- 
Mosity, until he was certain that there could 
J¢ no deceit — for the light remained burning 
im the same place. He was resolved to ascer- 
tain what so singular an appearance could 





ing — the windows were so high that, to gain 
any view of what might be passing in the in- 
terior, it was necessary to have recourse to a 
ladder; this, too, after some delay, they ob- 
tained. They applied it to the large window 
of the chancel ; and there was some deli- 
beration as to who should first ascend. The 
gentleman who had given the alarm at last 
volunteered the service, and, with a panting 
breath, and a brow covered with beads of dew, 
reached the top and looked down— the rest 
huddling together behind him, and pressing 
closely one upon the other. The sight he saw 


| was sufficient to shake the courage of the 


stoutest. ‘The communion table had been un- 
covered, as for the rite, and drawn to a short 
distance from the wall. ‘Two candles had been 
brought from the vestry, lighted, and placed 
thereon ; three figures were seated round it, 
playing at cards! They were young men of 
licentious habits and notorious impiety; and 
their flushed countenances and disordered 
clothes shewed that their present audacious 
act of sacrilege had been planned at some de- 
bauch. But there was a fourth at the table— 
that fourth a corpse, which had that day been 
buried in a vault within the church! It had 
been dragged from its grave by these blas- 
phemous rioters to assist at their game, as if 
they were resolved that no horror should be 
wanting. You may think how ghastly the 
dead face looked when contrasted with their 
rude and glaring countenances ; how chilling 
was its motionless silence in return to their 
infernal ribaldry. Those who beheld looked 
long ere they could believe that living men 
could dare to perpetrate so enormous a crime. 
Other inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
presently collected ; the church door unlocked ; 
and the gamesters interrupted—who could have 
dared to wait until the game was played out ? 
They were immediately taken into custody ; 
and it was further discovered that the criminals 
belonged to some of the most respectable fa- 
milies of the place. How they had gained an 
entrance, or what had tempted them to so fear- 
fully wicked an act, was never known—or, if 
it was known, was never told; for, in consi-, 
deration of their families, the matter was hushed 
up, the miscreants allowed to escape from ——, 
to reappear there no more !”” 








Edwards’s Botanical Register; or, Ornamental 
Flower-Garden and Shrubbery: consisting of 
coloured Figures of Plants and Shrubs, culti- 
vated in British Gardens ; accompanied by 
their History, best Method of Treatment, in 
Cultivation, Propagation, &c. By J. Lind- 
ley, Ph. D., F.R.S., &c. &c. New Series. 
Vol. VII.; or Vol. XX. of the entire Work. 
Large 8vo. London, 1835. Ridgways. 

WE read this volume, and look over its engrav- 

ings, with much of the same kind of enjoy- 

ment which we experience in walking about a 

garden adorned with lovely flowers. The sense 

is delightfully regaled in both instances ; and 
if, in the descriptive and imitative production, 
we miss the living bloom and edours of the 
flowers, we are compensated by the knowledge 
afforded us of their history and qualities, and 


| 
| 


o|store for us, arising out of the novelty and 


rarity of the greater number of the specimens. 
It is true that we taste a pure pleasure in the 
simplest cottage domain, where our snowdrop, 
our primrose, our crocus, our daisy, our tulip, 
our violet, our lily, our sweetwilliam, our mari- 
gold, our daffodil, our wallflower, and our rose, 
the commonest of the denizens of these lowly 
abodes, greet the eye with their familiar 
aspects; but there is also a charm in contem- 
plating the strange and bright companions 
which are brought from every quarter of the 
globe to associate with them. The handsome 
Calochértus, sent from California by Mr. Dou- 
glas ; the splendid crimson Portuldca, imported 
by Dr. Gillies from Chili; the gay Lindria, 
selected from poetic Persia by Sir Henry Wil- 
lock ; the magnificent Yucca, from Saint Do.~ 
mingo; the brick-red and variegated Azd- 
leas, from China; the pretty three-coloured 
Gilia, from California; the perfume-breathing 
Talaima, from Java; the remarkable Stapelia, 
from Sicily; the grateful Syringa Josikea, a 
new species of our favourite lilac; and a num. 
ber of other rich and elegant varieties, are here 
figured; and all that is requisite to be taught 
concerning their habits and cultivation is im- 
parted, first, in the forms of science, and then 
in the plain language which is intelligible to 
every reader. 

Considerable interest attaches, also, to the 
new plants which the skill of our florists are 
continually producing or perfecting at home. 
We already see our gardens resplendent with 
a multitude of blossoms with which we were 
altogether unacquainted only a few years ago; 
and every summer bids us welcome to other 
sweet and graceful additions. Pceonies, rhodo- 
dendrons, lupins, heaths, geraniums, asters, 
chrysanthemums, potentillas, pyruses, dahlias, 
&c. &c. &c., appear in endless change and pro- 
fusion ; and with such a work as Mr. Lindley’s 
to ensure their increase and permanency, we 
may confidently anticipate great improvements 
with every coming season. We should notice, 
too, with satisfaction, the distant labours of 
practical and scientific men employed in sur- 
veying the products of foreign countries, and 
transmitting them to the soil of their native 
land—there, we trust, long to flourish, like 
her treasures of other sorts, in countless abund- 
ance. 

We have but one regret at present to ex. 
press, or rather to repeat, on this subject: it 
is on the persevering system with which the 
names of individuals are bestowed upon flowers. 
This amiable weakness is destructive to classifi- 
cation, and renders botany a mass of confusion. 
Banksias, Blackwellias, Kennedyas, Smithsii, 
Clarkias, Buddleas, Brownlowias, Reevesias, 
Vernonias, Brugmansias, Osbeckias, Bate. 
manias, Plumerias, Cattleyas, Grobyas, Kay- 
lockias, Kosackias, Billbergias, Benthamias, 
&c. &c., are most indefinite and wearisome. 
We may soon have as many botanical species 
as there are proper names; and some of them 
must be eminently ludicrous with their Latin 
terminations. 

Before concluding this notice, we must offer 
a few words upon the shameful piracy which 
has been practised upon Mr. Lindley’s excel- 
lent work. It is almost the literary custom of 
the present day for parasites to live upon the 
toils of the laborious and deserving. No sooner 
does a design succeed, and its patient authors 
begin to reap some reward for their talents and 
services, than in steps the imitater, the under- 





by admiration of the exquisite art with which 


seller, and, generally, the pillager and thief. 
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It has cost them no invention, no anxiety in 
devising and completing, no trouble in exploring 
the way, no expense in devising the means: 
all that they have to do is to assume a brazen 
face (if impudence such as theirs need any 
assumption), bepuff their own pretensions, 
decry the merits of their predecessors, follow 
in their footsteps, stealing what may be stolen, 
and, between effrontery and dishonesty, gulling 
the public as much as they can. 

In November, Messrs. Ridgway, the pub- 
lishers of this Botanical Register, obtained an 
injunction against Mr. Henderson, the pub. 
lisher of another botanical work, for the grossest 
plagiarisms from the former; and upon this 
case, a prefix to the present volume justly 
observes, — 

* It may not be generally known to the 
public, although it has long been notorious to 
those who are conversant with the publishing 
business, that there exists in this metropolis, 
on the part of certain writers and booksellers, 
a system of gross literary piracy; that no 
sooner does valuable original matter, which 
has been obtained at great expense by the fair 
dealer, make its appearance, than it is snatched 
up and republished verbatim by certain unprin- 
cipled persons; in particular, that there are 
books called cheap periodicals, which are en- 
tirely maintained by the plunder of original 
works of reputation; and, in short, that there 
are individuals who, under the name of pub- 
lishing booksellers, open shops for no other 
purpose than that of becoming receivers of 
pirated goods of a particular description. If 
these persous committed such offences against 
what are termed the criminal laws of England, 
they would be speedily transferred to our penal 
settlements as felons; but as they cunningly 
confine their practice to acts which, whatever 
may be the moral delinquency of the perpe- 
trator, the law refers to the class of civil 
offences, they cannot be brought to the bar of 
the Old Bailey, but are amenable to higher 
courts, and subject to pecuniary punishment 
only.” 

But, for one who is brought to justice, fifty 
are never prosecuted, escape from punishment, 
and thrive on their depredations. An appeal 
to the law is so expensive and uncertain, that 
many put up with the loss, rather than risk 
the remedy. And, beyond the pale of pirates 
and plagiarists, there is a very numerous class 
who keep on the windy side of legal offence, 
and are, therefore, untouchable in their moral 
iniquity. ‘These are the cunning imitators of 
others, who, like old clothesmen, brush up, 
dye, and alter the apparel which has performed 
its office, till they can sell it for new, or for as 
good as new. The pieces they pilfer are either 
so disguised, or so small, as to elude detection ; 
and it is only when they come to be worn again 
(and that by parties who are capable of com- 
paring and calculating) that they are found, 
indeed, to be very second-hand, naught, and 
rubbishy. 

This trickery prevails through every depart- 
ment of our literature, and has done much to 
deteriorate and degrade it. But we believe, 
as we have, of late, frequently stated, that it 
has reached its lowest depth, without a lower 
still—that, so soon as the political ferment of 
the day shall be assuaged, it will rise again to 
its proper level—and that the public at large 
will have acquired the useful knowledge so 
happily expressed by a French writer, ** J/ en 
est des sciences (et des lettres) comme des adver- 
sités, dont le propre est de rendre pires ceux 
qu'elles ne vend t pas +71, ” 








Memoirs of Mirabeau, Biographical, Literary, 
and Political. By Himself, his Father, his 
Uncle, and his adopted Child. Vols. I. and 
II. 8vo. E. Churton. 

Tue far greater part of this work being com- 

posed of extracts from family papers and cor- 


respondence (of which there are a prodigious | 


quantity), it is not improperly described on 
the title-page to be by so many hands. It isa 
curious performance; and presents such a fa- 
mily group as never was seen in the world 
before. The taint of insanity, the wit to mad- 
ness quite allied, has run through the Mira- 
beaus for generations; and was sublimed in the 
last of them whose memoirs are here preserved 
in as remarkable a form of biography as any 
with which literature is acquainted. 

The work appears to be executed by Lucas 
Montigny, the adopted son (in 1783) of Gabriel 
Mirabeau, and it sets out with an account of 
his ancestors and relatives, including a singular 
history of his grandfather, John Anthony, as 
mad a soldier as ever distinguished himself in 
the field. To this succeed notices of his father 
and uncle; and from their letters a view is 
drawn of the childhood and youth of the famous 
revolutionist. ‘The narrative is carried to near 
the close of his connexion with the devoted 
Madame Monnier. 

The filial gratitude of the writer is employed 
in palliating all the errors and crimes of the 
father by whom he was adopted; but still it 
strikes us that he had a considerable resem- 
blance to one possessed with a devil. His in- 
exorable and cruel father always writes of him 
asa fiend incarnate; and though this unna- 
tural curse is not to the full confirmed, it is, 
nevertheless, pretty strongly corroborated from 
all other quarters. 

Altogether, the volumes are very piquant, 
and we shall hereafter select a few short para- 
graphs from them ; reserving a more enlarged 
review for the appearance of the more im- 
portant events which their conclusion ought to 
unfold. 








The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; including 
a Journal of his Tour to the Hebrides. By 
James Boswell, Esq. To which are added, 
Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Murphy, 
Tyers, Reynolds, Steevens, &c. and Notes by 
various Hands. London, 1835. J. Murray. 

Tue first volume of a work, than which one 

more desirable in English literature could 

hardly be devised ; which proposes, within the 
compass of eight of the new class of small 
monthly volumes, to give the public a complete 
memoir of the great lexicographer; to set him 
before the public at full length, and in his habit 
as he lived ; just as the excellent and character- 
istic frontispiece, from a picture belonging to 

Archdeacon Cambridge, sets him in view at the 

opening of the present edition.* As good wine 

needs no bush, so the bare mention of such a 

design is a sufficient recommendation. ‘* The 

object (says the introduction) is to place before 
the public, in a uniform and portable form, 
and at a very moderate price, all the existing 
materials for the biography of Dr. Johnson, 
together with copious illustrations, critical, 
explanatory, and graphical.” 

The volume has Boswell’s Life to the age of 

44, with Mr. Croker’s admirable annotations, 


* The vignette is a beautiful view of the house at 
Lichfield, in which Johnson was born, engraved by E. 
Finden, after Stanfield; and another interesting embel- 
lishment is a curious picture of Tunbridge Wells in 1748, 
exhibiting a number of remarkable characters promenad- 
ng in that fashionable watering-place, including Lord 
Chatham, Spook Onslow, Miss Chudleigh, Garrick, the 
Doctor and his wife, Cibber, Nash, &c. &c. 





and also such other notes as are intimated in 
the preceding paragraph, which add much to 
the value and perfection of the work. Selec. 
tion from these we could not make with any 
effect ; and shall therefore stop with this an. 
nouncement, and the mention of two circum. 
stances which we have picked up in connexion 
with the subject. We have been told that the 
papers in the Rambler which sold best were 
those not written by Dr. Johnson; and else. 
where, that the origin of his hatred to excise or 
revenue Officers, as shewn even in the Diction- 
ary, was the prosecution and fining of his father 
for some breach of the law in the sale of parch. 
ment. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Parliamentary Pocket Companion for 1835; including 
a Compendious Peerage. (London, Whittaker and Co,)— 
Another of the little guides which the parliamentary 
changes of the day have rendered useful and necessary, 
The title-page states ‘* the whole to be carefully compiled 
from official documents,” &c., but we are sorry to remark 
very serious blunders which occurred to us on trying 
chance references in order to ascertain its accuracy. For 
example, the name of Lord Mahon, member for Hertford, 
and an under secretary of state, is omitted in the alpha 
betical list of the House of Commons. 

Le Bouquet Litteraire, par feu L. T. Ventouillac. Pp, 
149. (London, Low; J. and W. Parker.)—A beautiful 
and appropriate selection from admired French authors; 
the legacy of an estimable man, and published, it appears, 
by his widow, who, in a grateful introduction to the 
Duchess of Sutherland, speaks warmly of her grace’s 
kindness to those who have been deprived of their prop 
and protector. 

Virgil’s Bucolics, a new edition of Dr. Nutall’s, with an 
Ordo and Interlinear Translation accompanying the Tert.— 
Of the uses of this plan we have already given our 
opinion, and shall only repeat that for self-tuition it pos 
sesses several advantages. 

Manuel Etymologique, §c. of the French Language, by 
C. J. Delille. Pp. 39. (London, Fellowes.)—A thin, but 
very instructive publication, in which a clear insight into 
many peculiarities of the language may be acquired by 
observing the derivation of common words and phrases 
from their original roots. 

A Summary of the History of the Law of Usury, §c., by 
J. B. Kelly, of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 275. (London, 
Kennet.) — After taking a legal review of his important 
subject, Mr. Kelly applies it to existing practice, and con- 
tends that money, like other commodities, should be 
allowed to find its own level and value. Of course, he 
advocates more extensive changes in the laws affecting 
interest on capital. 

Specimen of a New Translation of the Lusiad of Camoens, 
by H. Christmas, Cambridge. Pp. 28. (London, Fraser.) 
—If this Specimen be to try the pulse of the public, we 
would say ‘* Proceed ;” for it is closer to the Portuguese 
than Mickle or any other version with which we are 
acquainted. An original poem by Mr. Christmas, ap- 
pended to the first, is not so favourable an example of his 
talents. 

The Mirror, Vol. XXIV. (London, Limbird.) —We 
have only to repeat our praise of our diligent and enter- 
prising contemporary. This volume contains more than 
a usual portion of good original matter; and the selec- 
tions are, as heretofore, made with judgment. The 
frontispiece — portrait of Allan Cunningham — does not 
strike us as being a good likeness of his massive, but 
good-humoured, well-lighted, and intelligent counte- 
nance. 

Vol. XIII. of Valpy’s History of England.—This volume, 
we believe, brings the History by Hume and Smollett to 
a conclusion; so that the next will be the commence- 
ment of the new continuation by Mr. Hughes. That will, 
of course, offer more data for critical remark. 

Sacred Classics, XIV. (London, Hatchard and Son.) — 
Dr. Leighton’s, the Archbishop of Glasgow, Sermons 
Lectures on the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, with an intro- 
ductory essay by Dr. John Pye Smith, faithfully carries 
on this contribution to a body of sound divinity. 

A Summary View and Examination of the Writings of the 
Prophets, by Dr. John Smith. A New Edition revised by 
the Rev. P. Hall, M.A. Pp. 236. (London, Leslie.)— 
One of the most estimable religious and critical works 
we have met with for a long period. It will am ly Te 
ward the study of the clerical reader, and hardly less 
acceptable to every reader of taste. 

The Spirit of Holiness, by J. H. Evans. Pp. 168. orl 
don, Griffiths.) — Four sermons in the evangelical school, 
and exceedingly fervent in exhortation. 

Fragments from the History of John Bull. 12mo. pp. 242 
(Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell.) —A very clever 
Conservative or Tory jeu d’esprit, after the manner of, 4 
not far removed from, the irony of Dean Swift, whi 
has appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and is now made 
neat separate volume. It represents John Bull as being 
at Bullock Hatch, &c. with his servants and neighbowt 
about him; and, under this humble guise, gives nat 
events with a ludicrous turn, which may tell where Hip] 
arguments fail, At any rate, it is done with humour 
talent. 
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fuller and more certain development to the 
alary system of jurine,” by W. E. Shuckard, 
Esq. 6. ‘ Observations upon the natural his- 
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our coast; and so extensive are the resources 
available, that the work will contain a greater 


iley’s English Grammar. Pp. 362. (London, Simpkin 
at Manbal ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Leeds, Spinks.) 
—We are glad to see this volume in a second edition; for, 
even Without its new additions and improvements, it is a 


very sufficient and valuable English Grammar; not per- 
plexed by extraneous matters, and, where the higher 
branches require intelligence for their exposition, shewing 
great judgment. 

The Book of the Heart, &c., by the Rev. Joseph Jones, 
M.A. of Newchurch. 12mo. pp. 391. (Oxford, Talboys; 
London, Hatchards.)—A work of great piety, and ad- 
dressed to the common sense of Christian readers. To 
the well-disposed and serious few volumes could possess 
more attraction; for it is written in a pure spirit, and is 
full of consolatory reflections. 

Elements of Truth, by James Rondeau. 24mo. pp. 107. 
(London, Houghton.)—Though a small book this is a 
strong affair, grappling with the most momentous ques- 
tions in theology, and some of the most disputed tenets of 
faith and belief. We must leave it to speak for itself. 

Twenty Sermons, by the late Rev. W. Howels, Minister 
of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. 12mo. pp. 440. (Lon- 
don, Shaw.)—Of these earnest and affectionate discourses, 
the last two are addressed to the young, upon whom they 
are eminently calculated to produce the best effects; but 
the whole are distinguished by good principles and a 
genuine sincerity of purpose. 

Dublin University Calendar for 1835. (Dublin, Curry, 
jun. and Co.; Milliken; Hodges and Smith; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall.)—A useful guide; and the details 
of the course of education in the University particularly 
replete with information. 

The German Tresor, §c., by L. P. R. F. de Porquet. 
Pp. 200. (Porquet and Cooper.)—A good guide to the art 
of translating English into German; with a copious 
vocabulary of all the words used, and their equivalents. 

A Short Account of Veterinary Surgery. Pp. 24.—A 
Guide to Purchasing Horses. Pp. 63. (Glasgow, Ruther- 
glen and Co.) - Whoever does not yet know by readin, 


number of species by one-fourth than has yet 
appeared in any British catalogue. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Cou. SykEs in the chair.—Numerous fellows 
were elected. The balance in favour of the 
Society at the Ist of March was nearly 900/. 
The visitors to the garden and museum during 
February, were few in comparison with those 
of the fine months of the year. No new site for 
a museum having yet been found by the Com. 
mittee appointed, the Council judged it ad- 
visable to secure, for a limited period, the 
house at present occupied by the Society under 
Lord Segrave, the holding of which will ex- 
pire on the 25th of the present month: a 
negociation was accordingly entered into with 
his lordship, and the present house was again 
let to the Society for two years and a half 
from Lady-day. At one of the recent scien- 
tific meetings a specimen was exhibited of a 
species of mon acanthus, Cuv. remarkable for 
having on each side of the body, about mid- 
way, the pectoral and caudal fins, a bundle 
of long and strong spines directed backwards. 
The species was figured in Willughby’s 


tory of various species of West Indian insects,” 
by W. Sells, Esq. 
Certificates in favour of others were ordered to 
be suspended in the meeting-room. 


Members were elected. 


HUNTERIAN THEATRE OF ANATOMY, 
GREAT WINDMILL STREET. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Smith delivered a 
lecture, introductory to a course of twelve, on 
“ The science of anatomy, as applicable to the 
arts of design, and for the purposes of general 
information ;”’ and if the remaining eleven are 
at all like the first, he ought not to be without 
as large an audience as that which filled the 
theatre on this occasion. , 
well known, was built under the immediate 
auspices of the celebrated Dr. Hunter, whom, 
en passant, Mr. Smith highly complimented 
for those talents which have been so beneficial 
to mankind. 
subject new to him, Mr. S. proceeded most 
ably to trace the science from the earliest pe- 
riods to the present time, referring to the 
Egyptian mummies, &c. &c. 


The theatre, as it is 


After claiming indulgence for a 


Altogether, it 


was one of the most instructive and delightful 
discourses we ever attended. 

In Westminster, on the same evening, Mr. 
Rush, a young but evidently clever lecturer, 


‘“* Historia Piscium,” and a description of it} 
by Lister is contained in the Appendix to} 
that work; but it appears not to have been | 


or experience how to buy and how to treat a horse, wil 
find useful instruction in these small tomes. It is, how- 
ever, easier to obtain sound and good animals in Scotland 
than in London, where, perhaps, it is the most difficult 
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thing possible to get what you want, at any price, and to 
avoid being imposed upon. 

The Mother's Catechism of Useful Knowledge. Pp. 130. 
(Edinburgh, Fraser and Co.) — Nothing can be better 
than this little instructive work, as far as it goes; which 
is to the length of explaining, and admirably for the 
young, the nature of some hundred and fifty articles 
which we daily see and use, without taking the trouble to 
inquire whence they come or what they are,— besides a 
few food definitions of common scientific phrases and more 
intellectual objects of interest. No young person could 
read this catechism without much improvement, and 


being informed, for example, about the metals, minerals, | 





4 , tures, provisions, &c. &c. &c. which 
~~ | are <a seeing, handling, and living upon, 
without knowing what they are. 

A Treatise on the Conjugation of French Verbs, §c. &c., 
by M. C. V. Martin, Professor of the French Language, 
Birmingham. 8vo. pp. 215. (London, Hamilton and Co., 
Longman and Co.; and Kidderminster, Brough.)—Amid 
the multitude of works for the acquisition of the French 
language, we have found this (on sortes) to be sterling and 
efficient, It is particularly ample and well done in respect 
to the use of the imperfect and preterite tenses—and a 
ye selection of idiomatical sentences concludes it with 
telat, 

Rowbotham's Guide to Spanish and English Conversation. 

. 172. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)— A clever 
guide, and one much wanted in a language whose elemen- 
tary works are only too rare in England, where we have 
such endless multitudes in French, German, Italian, and 
other tongues, It is altogether well done, and deserving 
of favour. 

The French Reader’s Guide, by M. de la Claveni. 12mo. 
pp. 300. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)—We can also, 
with great justice, recommend this work. The selections 
are an interestin, miscellany, and all the instructive por- 
tions highly useful. 

The Klements of Algebra; translated from the French of 
M. Lacroir, by W. H. Spiller. 12mo. pp. 342. (London, 
1835, Souter; Paris, Bachelier.)—M. Lacroix’s work is too 
well known both in France and England to require our 
eulogy. It p » for an el tary treatise, all the 
elements of excellence, simplicity, clearness, precision, 
and thorough knowledge. If we add that Mr. Spiller 
*ppears to have translated it faithfully, we have fairly 

rged our critical duty. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Lampert in the chair.—The commence- 
ment of a paper on the classification of vege- 
tables, by the Rev. Patrick Keith, was read. 
Mr. Yarrell presented the first part of his 
History of British Fishes. It contains the 
Species belonging to the family of Percida, 
or the perch tribe. The engravings are re- 
markably beautiful. Of this unique work we 
may be allowed to repeat the author’s state- 
ment, that so great has been the success in 
obtaining species either entirely new, or new to 








noticed by subsequent observers, and to have 
been altogether overlooked or rejected by sys- 
tematic writers. Lister’s specimen of the fish 
was preserved in the collection of William 
Courten, the founder of the museum, which 
became subsequently the property of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and eventually formed the basis of the 
British Museum. That exhibited belongs to 
the museum of the army medical department 
at Chatham. It is an inhabitant of the In- 
dian Ocean, frequenting the shores and coral 
reefs ; it is also stated to be found abundantly 
on the western coast of Australia, where it is 
known to the settlers by the name of ‘* Lea- 
ther Jacket ”—a denomination which is pro- 
bably applied to it in common with other 
species of Balistide. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Monday the Rev. F. W. Hope, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A numerous list of works 
presented to the Society was announced, and 
thanks ordered to be given to the various 
donors for the same. Amongst them was the 
valuable work of M. Pictet upon the Phryga- 
nia, the Synonymia Insectorum of M. Schou- 
herr, and other interesting productions, pre- 
sented by the respective authors. The secre- 
tary exhibited specimens of the larva of a sta- 
phylinideous insect, which causes much injury to 
turnips by gnawing the roots. Also specimens 
of a lepedopterous larva, injurious in planta- 
tions. The following memoirs were read, which 


liarities noticed in a spider’s web at Wands- 
worth, in Surrey,” by W. W. Saunders, Esq. 
2. ** Description of a very fine new lepedop- 
terous insect brought from New South Wales 
by Mr. Colles,” by Mr. G. R. Gray. 3. “ On 
the agency of insects in producing sterility in 


rem, of Brussels,” 


Wael. 


tion of the nerves of the superior wings 





of the hymenoptera, with a view to give a 


subsequently gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion :—1. ** Remarks on some mechanical pecu- | 


also commenced a course on medical anatomy, 
at which about fifty persons attended. His 
address was modestly delivered, and traced the 
history of comparative anatomy to a very re- 
mote period. He then sketched the organisa- 
tion of the lower classes of animals, and closed 
with a well turned appeal to his auditors. 








C. L. Parker, Wadham; Rev. T. 
Rev. A. R. Stert, Exeter; Rev. E. Bigge, Fellow of 
Merton. 


in prodigious numbers. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Feb. 26th.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 


Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. G. D. Kent, Fellow of 


Corpus. 
Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation. —E. Maddy, 


se, Grand Comp 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. H. D 





ock, Brasentiose; 
. Allen, Worcester ; 


Bachelors of Arts.—F. Wilson, New Inn Hall, Grand 


Compounder; S. Pidwell, H. J. Cotton, Worcester; Rev. 
A. N. Buckeridge, St. John’s, 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Srn B. Bronte in the chair. — H. RK. H. the 
Duke of Sussex now intimated, through Mr. 
Children, that he is reluctantly obliged to aban- 
don the usual soirées given by the president of 
the Royal Society, by advice of Dr. Maton: 
such is the state of his royal highness’s infirm- 
ity. A paper by J. B. Thompson, Esq. on the 
metamorphosis of Cirripedes, a species of bar- 
nacles, was read. The habitat of this curious 
and enigmatical class of animals is the Atlantic 
Ocean; not contented with adhering to ships’ 
bottoms, and pieces of floating timber, they fre- 
quently are found on the backs of turtles. The 
author notices the arrival of some vessels in 
Cork Harbour, the bottoms of which were co- 
vered with them; in a few days they hatched 
We pass over the au- 


thor’s technical description of gestation, deve- 
flowers by the removal of the masculine organs, |; kopment, and mature appearance. 
observed amongst the asclepiade by M. Mer-|| creatures possess the power of locomotion, and 
communicated by M. De | the eye which guides this power, is remarkably 
4. ‘* Character of some new species of || conspicuous. 
depterous insects, chiefly from New South|! of discovering polar equations, by a scholar of 
Wales,” by Mr. Westwood. 5. ‘* A descrip- || Oxford, was also read. The greater portion of 

| it was a mathematical demonstration, of which 
no note could be taken. 


These little 


A short paper on a new method 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. HamitTon in the chair.— Three letters 
were read from the volume of ancient corre- 
spondence and documents lately communicated 
by Mr. Hallam. The first was from Lord 
Bacon to James the First, in 1613, containing 
suggestions and advice on the management ofa 
parliament, to prevent its being packed, and 
make it serviceable to the best interests of the 
kingdom. The other two letters were written 
in the reign of Henry VIIL.: one from the Duke 
of Norfolk, and the other jointly from the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, relating to the 
levying a grant or loan, and some disturbances 
which had occurred in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and some other places. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m. 

“ Mr. Westmacott’s Lectures on 

Sculpture. 
Geographical, 9 P.M. 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
Mary-le-bone Literaryand Sci- 
entific Institution, 84 P.M. 
Mr. J. Hemming on Chemistry. 
Zoological, 84 P.M. 

Scientific Business. 

Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 

Evening {lustrations. On Lime- 
stone and Calcareous Ce- 
ments, by the Secretary. 

Med. and Chirurgical, 84 P.M. 
Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 
Society of Arts, 74 P.M. 
Geological, 84 P.M. 
Graphic, 8 p.m. 
iterary Fund, 2 p.m. 
General Meeting for the Elec- 
tion of Officers. 

Royal Academy, 8 P.M. 

“— Howard's Lectures on 
Painting. 

Royal Society, 84 P.M. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

/ Royal Soc. of Literature, 4P.M. 
Western Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, 84 P.a1. 

J. S. Buckingham, Esq. M.P. 
on the Route to India by the 
Euphrates (second lecture: 
the first being last Thursday). 

Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 
Astronomical, 8 P.M. 


MONDAY eee 


TUESDAY..... 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY... 


\ 
FRIDAY sesseeeee { 
SaTuRDAY........ Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Fourth and concluding Notice.) 

No. 52. The Lute Player. W.Etty, R.A.— 
To this gay and richly-coloured group one 
thing seems, to us, to be wanting—a little more 
beauty in the principal female. 

No. 344. Cupid and Calypso. John Wood.— 
Characterised by a tasteful display of beautiful 
forms, set forth, in correspondence with the| 
subject, in the most brilliant and striking | 
colours. | 

No. 513. The Bridal Morn. T. Clater.—| 
Also appropriately costly and splendid, both in 
the principal figure and in the accessories. Mr. 
Clater has shewn his usual judgment and skill 
in the conception and execution of this repre- 
sentation of the most critical and interesting 
moment of woman’s life. 

No. 466. Beagles in Pursuit. T. Wood- 
ward. — As eager and animated as any sports- 
man could wish. 





No. 480. Pot Luck. C. Hancock==It is with|are full of comic humour. The fourth folio, 


the human race as it is with the animal ; and, 
if “ all the world’s a stage,’’ the scene most 
frequently represented is a scramble, in which 
the dog burns his nose, and the man his fingers. 

No. 476. The Remains of the Palace of Philip 
le Bel, Paris. James Holland.—An admirable 
example of the picturesque in architecture, 
brought into view by an effect of light and 
colour which imparts great interest to the 
subject. 

To the mantel and the keeper’s desk we look 
in general for a selection of cabinet and finished 
works,—nor are we often disappointed. In the 
present year, the former affords a very satis- 
factory display.—No. 252. Falstaff, &c. A. W. 
Callcott, R.A. is an admirable illustration of 
the fat knight’s humour and character. Jocu- 
larity of look and jocularity of action were 
never more suitably or successfully united.— 
No. 257. Horse Race at Rome. G. Jones, R.A. 
The spirit of the animals, and the fine archi- 
tectural scenery by which they are surrounded, 
give a high character to this gem-like perform. 
ance, which we should be glad to see on a more 
extended scale.— The same may be said of 
No. 246. The Conversation. R.T. Bone. The 
taste and talents of this artist should not be 
confined within so diminutive a compass.— 
No. 247, Stock, T. Sydney Cooper; greatly 
reminds us of Paul Potter. — No. 248, Scene 
near Terracina, Perry Williams; No. 245, 
Grey Horse with Poultry, T. Woodward ; 
No. 249, Cottages near Tamerton, W. Ting- 
combe ; No. 250, Girl and Donkeys, T. Wood- 
ward, are all beautiful in their several ways. 
The keeper’s desk has also its fair share of 
cabinet art. We are especially pleased with — 
No. 289, Infant Saviour sleeping on the Cross, 
enamel after Murillo, and No. 293, Prospero 
relating to Miranda the History of their early 
Life, H. P. Bone. No. 290, An Effect of 
Light, A. Fraser; a truly brilliant example of 
this striking quality in art. No. 295, ‘* Re. 
lieve the Fatherless, Plead for the Widow,” 
A. W. Callcott, R.A.; No. 242, The Little 
Brother, or the Dictated Prayer, T. Uwins, 
A.R.A.; No. 263, The Evening Prayer, H. P. 
Parker. Three pictorial exhortations to piety; 
highly commendable as subjects, and no less so 
for the way in which they have been executed. 

In the sculpture department there are some 
very attractive performances. Among the 
principal are— A Girl and Fawn, R. West- 





macott, jun.; Mazeppa, and Hercules and 
Dejanira, G. Lough; the former powerful and | 
spirited ; the latter a fine contrast of strength | 
and grace: we object, however, to the hair of! 
the female, which, instead of assuming the 
flowing line of the figure, hangs like a bunch 
upon the head. — An Infant Reposing, G. M. 
Bool; A Gleaner, — Theakston, jun.; A Fe- 
male and Boy, R.C. Lucas. <A very graceful 
group. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No. VII. My Sketch-Book. G. Cruikshank. 
London, Tilt. 
A DELIGHTFUL No. The Juggernauth car, 
or palace of Gin, splendidly illuminated, with 
gaily-dressed females inviting to its orgies, and 
rolling along on four great puncheons by way of 
wheels, which crush thousands of its inflamed 
and infatuated votaries, is an awful lesson, 
though told with the pencil of caricature. The 
incendiary fires seen in the country distance, 
are in perfect keeping with the wreck of morals, 
happiness, and lives, in the prominent fore- 
ground. ‘Sketches for an Album,” are laugh- 
ably characteristic; and ‘* Military Sketches” 





“ Ugly Customers,” is still more entertaining; 
the ** Artist and his fair Sitter,” and the “ Novel 
Readers of the Monk,”’ deliciously droll. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VERSIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Fifth Series: continued.) 
Count Egmont, a Tragedy.—Goethe. 
Egmont. 
Eventnce has darken’d o’er the market-place; 
*Tis shadowy and deserted. Those who pass 
Go hurrying by, with pale and anxious looks, 
That fear to meet each other. She is there, 
The gentle maiden whom Count Egmont loves, 
An hour has changed her more than many 
ears. 

Her wild eyes wander round, and in their gaze 
Flashes the lightning of despair that hopes— 
Hope, agony’s brief fever. Her white lip 
Is eloquent, and passionate with fear— 
Fear born of love, forgetful of itself. 
Her cheek is flushed—'tis with the eagerness 
Of the young warrior—but they heed her not, 
A selfish fear has paralysed the crowd— 
The future is not with them—and they seek 
Precarious safety by its sacrifice. 

Clara, Brackenberg, and Citizens, 

Brackenberg. 

Return, beloved one! Wherefore are you here? 


Clara. 
To free him, Brackenberg. A little word 
Will bid his fellow citizens awake 
To strength and action. Strong in every heart, 
Though secret is the wish to set him free. 
What do we hazard but our useless lives, 
That are not worth the keeping, if he perish. 
Come, come, there only wants the gathering 
voice ! 
Brackenberg. 
Unhappy one! you do not see the power 
That fetters our desire with iron band. 
Clara. 
But not unconquerable. See, they come, 
Men, tried and true, his fellow citizens. 
Oh, friends, what now of Egmont ? 
1st Citizen. 
Hush ! child, hush ! 
Clara 
I will speak softly, till our gathered strength 
Finds in its union voice. Ah, no delay! 
The tyranny that dared to fetter wears 
A midnight dagger. As the evening shades 
Darken around, my spirit darkens too. 
I dread the night. But let us now disperse, 
Each calling on his friends: let each one seek 
His ancient sword. Here let our meeting be! 
The market-place will hold our generous crowd: 
Our stream will carry all before its tide. 
The enemy will falter, and then yield. 
They have but hired guards to meet our 
might— 
Soldiers against the people ! they’ll not stand. 
Count Egmont, he will marshal our return. 
Free, he will thank us for it—we, who owe 
So vast a debt tohim. Ah, he may see— 
He will see morning redden the free sky ! 
2d Citizen. 
What mean you, maiden ? 
Clara. 
Hear ye not my words ? 
I speak of Egmont. 
Ist Citizen. 
Name not his fatal name ! 
Clara. x 
Not name that name! his name! Why 
must come, : 
If but from common custom to the lip. 
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Where is it not inscribed? Why, I have read 

Each letter of that name amid the stars. 

Neighbours, dear friends, ye dream, ye dream: 
awake ! 

Gaze not on me with sadly wondering eyes, 

I only bid you to your actual wish. 

My voice is but the voice of your own hearts. 


Who will this wretched night lay down his head | 


Upon his restless bed, ere he has knelt 
In earnest prayer to heaven for Egmont’s sake. 
Now, with God’s blessing, ask it of yourselves. 
Mine be your watch word—Egmont! fregdom ! 
death ! 
3d Citizen. 
The evil that would bring upon our heads ! 
Clara, 
Stay yet a little while. Fly not the name 
Your shouts so lately bore to yonder heaven. 
But late he came from Ghent ; then stood ye 
all [rode. 
Joyful, and lined the streets through which he 
Then did the artisan fling down his work 
That he might gaze; the sorrowful looked forth, 
And gladdened while they looked, as if his face 
Shed sunshine round. Ye held your children 


up 
That they might know the hero of your love. 
*Tis our brave Egmont. Ye must look to him 
For better days than those your fathers knew. 
Let not your children ask, where is he now— 
Our great deliverer 2? Where the better days 
That built their hope on him? How will ye 
say, 
We did coy him, cowards that we were ! 
Ist Citizen. 
Let her not talk, it only adds to ill. 
Brackenberg. 
Pray you, dear Clara, let us now go home. 
Clara. 
Am I a child or mad? You think me such, 
From this dark certainty I cannot come 
Without a hope away. Ah! let me speak 
And ye will hear. I see you are amazed, 
As yet ye cannot find your better selves. 
Look from the present danger to the past— 
Summon ye next the future from that past— 
Can you then live—live, will you, and Egmont 
gone ? 
With his breath fails the breath of freedom too ! 
For you, what pressing dangers he has dared ! 
For you, he shed his life-blood in the war ! 
Now doth a jail confine that noble soul, 
Where deeds of murder are familiar things. 
Perhaps he thinks of you—and hopes. He asks 
The help that he was only used to give. 
3d Citizen. 
Come, a come, this is too dangerous 
talk. 


Clara. 
Ab, I have not your arms, nor yet your 
strength ; 
But I have what you want—a constant heart. 
Would it could beat for all. Let my weak 
., . breath 
Kindle the dormant ashes. I will go, 
Like a frail banner flung upon the wind, 
W hich leads a noble host to victory, 
So shall my spirit lead—would ye but know 
A gathered people have an awful power. 
lst Citizen. 
Nay, lead her hence. 


. Brackenberg. 
Think, Clara, where you are. 


Clara. 


rer the glorious heaven which grew more 
air 


When he, the glorious one, walked free below. 


Mark yonder windows, that now, closed and | 
dark, 


Are like your own shut hearts. Have ye not 
seen 
Head above head there raised to gaze on him ? 
On your own thresholds have ye stood with 
shouts ! 
Ye! whom I loved, because ye honoured him. 
| Is he become a tyrant that ye shrink 
From sharing in his fall? Ye loved him once. 
Oh, these weak hands! could ye but grasp a 
sword, 
And ye fond arms! that have so often held 
The hero prisoned in their soft restraint, 
Can ye do nothing for him ? 
3d Citizen. 
Yonder is Alba’s guard: we must away. 
Brackenberg. 
Come, Clara, this is madness: let us go. 
Clara. 
| And will you make no effort ? you too stood 
| One of the many in the shouting crowd ; 
| I, only, hid my face, or timidly 
|Glanced through th’ half -opened casement, 
| though my heart 
Beat higher than your own, and far more true. 
Brackenberg. 
Patience, sweet Clara, we are left alone. 
Look round—these public streets you used to 
tread 
Only to church on the calm Sabbath morn ; 
Then was your veil drawn closely round, your 





eyes 
Sought bat the ground, and if I spake you 
blushed— 
Though but the kindly greeting of a friend— 
An old familiar friend. What can have 
changed ’ 
The downcast and the timid one ? 
Clara, 
Despair ! 
But let us home; home—where is now my 
home ? 
(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
INDIAN QUAKERS, OR SADS. 

“ Tue people of this sect, chiefly traders (though 
some are zumindars, cultivators, and artizans), 
seem to be thinly scattered over the British pro- 
vinces ; and they meet annually during the Hooly 
at such places as their leaders choose to select. 
On the present occasion, about three thousand 
persons of both sexes and various ages assem- 
bled at Delhi. Their head-quarters, distin- 
guished by a double-poled tent, were in one of 
the serais of Trevelyanpore, where the Sads 
observed the ceremonials of their religion, at 
sunrise and sunset, for several days. 

“ The whole congregation at these hours, 
forming a sort of circle, repeated a form of 
prayer, and chanted a hymn in the open air. 
The sacred book of their faith (called simply 
Pothee), they informed me, was read and ex- 
pounded in the tent by an individual elected for 
life, or during good behaviour, whom they 
would not designate Guroo, Pundit, or Padree, 
so that I conclude he is accounted a layman. 

‘‘ From this person I learned the following 
particulars respecting the tenets of the Sads, 
which he said were enjoined in their scriptures. 

“The Sads worship only one God, the Crea- 
tor of all things, and disown every kind of 
idolatry. They maintain the equality of men, 
make obeisance to none, and recognise no dis- 
tinction of caste or rank, though they profess 
| homage to virtue, and shew contempt for vice, 
| in their conduct towards others. They are 
|mot permitted to serve as soldiers, nor to use 
arms for offensive purposes ; but it is allowable 
for them to fight in self-defence. 





“ The dress of the men must be entirely 
white, and ornaments of gold and silver are 
thought indecent in males; but the women, it 
would appear, are permitted to wear some 
jewels, and coloured clothes. Both sexes are 
strictly forbidden to eat any thing that has 
lived, to get intoxicated, or to smoke tobacco. 
Sads cannot take an oath ; and in the courts at 
Mirzapore, where they are numerous, their 
simple affirmation, I was told, is held equiva. 
lent. Every one of this creed must earn a 
livelihood by honest means. If reduced to 
poverty through infirmity or inevitable misfor- 
tune, he is supported by his brethren in faith, 
who expel him, however, if his destitution 
arise from indolence or misconduct. 

“ A Sad can have but one wife, and she only 
one husband. Adultery or concubinage in either 
of them is severely punished. In regard to a 
future state, they believe the righteous to enjoy 
happiness in the presence of the Almighty, 
and the souls of the wicked to transmigrate 
into brutes. They seem to have no conception 
of any other hell than this earthly degradation. 

** The Sads own themselves Hindus in blood, 
but eagerly disclaim the polytheism and super- 
stition of their countrymen. They define an 
avatar to be an inspired man commissioned by 
the Deity, though no incarnation of the God- 
head ; and from such a person they pretend to 
derive their sacred book. 

‘** They are theists, apparently of the Vedanti 
school; whence Nanc, the patriarch of the 
Seiks, as distinguished from Singhs, or followers 
of the Gurn Govind, probably derived the 
peaceful tenets of a faith by far too refined to 
endure among barbarians. 

‘*¢ Ts not much in the creed of these sects, as 
well as that of Ram Mohun Roy, stolen, in 
Sanscrit fashion, through Arabic or some other 
channel, from the Greek of the Epicurean 
philosophers ? 

** When informed of the peculiarities of a 
religious order in England who call themselves 
Friends, the Sads, having heard something of 
them before, proposed now to hold a special 
meeting to prepare an address to a sect which 
so much resembled their own ; and, to promote 
their intercourse, I have engaged to forward 
their communication to Joseph Pease, M.P. for 
Durham.” —Delhi Gazette. 





MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 
WE have this week the agreeable task of yield- 
ing to the fourth concert the warmest, the most 
unqualified praise. The selection was, to our 
minds, the very model of a concert programme, 
including choice productions for the connoisseur, 
and abundance of attraction for the general 
hearer. There was not one dull piece through- 
out the evening ; many were exquisitely beau- 
tiful; all were at least pleasing. Yet there 
was less of mere novelty on Monday night 
than there has been during the present season 3 
a circumstance which helps to confirm a fa- 
vourite opinion of ours, that sufficient variety 
for all the purposes of musical performances 
may be obtained without having constant re- 
course to new compositions. The musical 
public generally derive full as much gratifica- 
tion from the revival of good old productions, 
as they do from the works of living composers. 
The only thing which we could have wished to 
see altered on Monday evening, was the posi- 
tion of Stevenson’s festive glee, “‘ Give me the 
harp of Epic song,” which, pretty and spark. 
ling as it undoubtedly is, came in after the 





exalted music of the “ Passione,” with an 
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abruptness that called for a more rapid transition! Buckstone, far behind; and the rest is ably We are indebted to a Parisian correspondent 
of feeling from “ grave to gay,” than we felt, at | sustained, so that the thieves have a complete |for the following epitome of the noble and 
the moment, either able or willing to command. | triumph over nightly crowded and unsuspecting | learned lord’s late tour ; which he assures us js 
The words of this glee, from Moore’s Ana-| audiences. Reeve and Wilkinson have also|the cream and almost sum total of his foreign 
creon, have all the vigour and freshness of humorous characters; and the one is as rich as |observation. ‘* Lord B. (he writes) told a gen. 
pan ot we grey, instead of yh a like aj the other is dry in drollery. ye on his departure from Paris, that he 
ranslation, and are quite suflicient to inspire, , a ad dined in every sort of restaurant, 
any composer who | has the least feeling for'| VICTORIA. mixed in all sorts late, and had al 
immortal verse.’ Madame Stockhausen! On Monday Lestocg was bravely produced here | in all kinds of vehicles, and that he had observed 
made her first appearance at these concerts on a8 a grand melo-dramatic spectacle; H. Wal-jevery where three remarkable things, — une 
Monday night. If any rule exists in the Vocal | lack personating the Physician very ably, and | peur terrible de la guerre; une peur terrible 
Society against the admission of foreign voca._ M‘Ian the Postmaster Stroloff. The poor|d'une révolution ; and un souverain mépris 
lists, Madame Stockhausen’s pure and classical | stranded actors have found a home again here; | pour le gouvernement.” It is added that the 
style may well entitle her to claim an exception | and, of course, the entertainments are much|king and the ministers were rather shy or 
in her ae. _ — ae by Jack- | improved by the accession of their talents. remiss in their attentions to our distinguished 
son, was well adapted to display her peculiar) a countryman. 
excellences, and was quite new to us, as we ima-, OLYMPIC. | M. Kiaproth. — This celebrated person and 
gine it was to most of the audience. In this) Tur River God, named in our last, is gaining | learned author, it seems, takes great interest 
song, and in Stevens’ cheerful little glee, from in favour. Keeley is capital; Mrs. Griffiths jin our Expedition to the Euphrates ; the object 
Oberon in Fairy-land,” Madame Stockhausen | clever; Miss Malcolm pretty ; and the gods of }of which he thinks quite practicable. His 
exhibited a complete familiarity with our! the house are most propitious to the god of the opinion is of the more value on this subject as 
Detainee aie ae ast —— itive = rt 
r) > | | ° 
native singer to blush at the comparison. FRENCH PLAYS. | Mrs. Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel 
Miss Lacy, in Mozart’s *¢ Dove sono,” more’ Own Thursday the Two Philiberis gave us | have been elected members of the Astronomical 
than confirmed the favourable impression she) Lemaitre in the younger of that name, through | Society—Daily Papers. 
had made on her début. Her natural powers| which he went ably, though it does not afford | Mr. Sinclair. — After an absence of several 
have received the highest degree of cultivation,| much room for the display of his talents. jyears from his native land, the land of song, 
and that too of the very best kind. Her ex-) Clairville, maitre de musique, was well sup- | Mr. Sinclair, we observe from the Edinburgh 
treme purity of tone in a great degree com- | ported by M. E. Boucher; and M. Vizintini, | journals, has re-appeared with great éclat in 
pensates for the thin quality of her voice,)/as Pastourean, caused much amusement as |the theatre there. His Masaniello is spoken 
which, as we have elsewhere remarked, will Je vrai modéle d’un petit maitre. The conclu-| of in the highest terms; and the amateurs have 
no doubt increase in fulness | as she grows) sion piece, Le Barbier du Roi d' Arragon, the discovered that his charming organ has been 
older. We cannot think it possible for Braham _ plot of which is a plot against the king, excited improved rather than deteriorated by crossing 
ever to have sung “ Mad Tom” more finely; much applause, particularly the shaving scene | the wide Atlantic. 
than he did on Monday night ; he completely! between -/e barbier and le roi (well acted by | English Bull. — Our contemporary, the 
carried the audience away with him. The! Lemaitre and Vizintini), which kept the house Mirror, last Saturday had a good bull, in de. 
older and the better known the song, the|in shouts of laughter. The two ladies an- scribing Fountain’s Abbey, respecting which the 
greater the glory of the singer in creating an, nounced in the papers, Mdlle. Florval and writer says: ‘‘ On the south side stand seven 
interest as fresh and as intense as if it were | Mdlle. Hartford, did not appear ; the why, or yew-trees, all growing except the largest, which 
then heard for the first time. Croft’s fine an-| wherefore, was not stated. Those who did was blown down many years ago.”” 
them, ** God is gone up,” the glees, madrigals, | appear, sustained their parts very cleverly. | © Tickled with a Straw.” — Among the con- 
= gh a = _— were a a stant — er yim 
ably executed. ebbe's charmin } 18 o rades * Mae 
When shahe breathe soft,” was een a VARIETIES. aan “Of fain 04 eet ots 
delicacy that enraptured the audience, and half Astronomy. — We ought to be astrologers, as the Courts of Great Britain and France,” &c. 
inclined them to encore it, in spite of its length. | well as astronomers, to give an account of the Another states, that he alters Flats to suit 
In the madrigal, “ Cynthia thy song and! commencement of Mr. Adams’ usual popular them to the present times. 
chaunting,” there was the most perfect speci-| course of Lent lectures on astronomy, at the, The new exhibition at the Louvre opened 
men of fulti pianissima that we ever heard) King’s Theatre, last night. ‘hough too late yesterday (Sunday). Paris is one sceue ot 
with so large a body of voices. Corelli’s trio,| for us in this number, we doubt not that gaiety now; the Boulevards are crowded with 
by Messrs. Lindley, Bonner, and Howell, was' Mr. A. sustained his well-earned reputation, sight-seers and the curious of all ages and na- 
encored with enthusiasm. Mr. Howell’s per-| and that young and old will receive delight and tions. The Beuf Gras, that relique of Egyp- 
formance on the double bass is such as to instruction from his annual course, which tian and Roman antiquity, has made the pro- 
incline us to suppose him a disciple, and no! opened this season in a wider sphere. |menade de rigueur to the ‘Tuileries instead of 
unworthy one, of the great Dragonetti. Each! Marylebone Literary and Scientific Insti. the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.*— Private 
succeeding night brings an accession of numbers tution.—The opening of the new theatre of this Letter, Paris, March 2. 
to the audience. Q. valuable Institution took place on Wednesday A new opera by Scribe, called La Juive, 
—————— —.' with much éc/at. Mr. Hemming was in the has just been brought out at Paris. Scene, 
DRAMA | chair, and a favourable report of the prospects the city of Constance, during the time of 
x of the establishment was made; but the lion of the famous council. It is represented as far 
My : ADELPHI. ithe day was Lord Brougham, who delivered a exceeding in splendour any thing that has 
WE begin to think either that Mr. Yates or long speech in praise of the diffusion of know- before appeared on the Parisian stage. The 
WE should be ashamed of ourselves. For we ledge, and stated that he and another person magnificence of the middle ages is now to be 
find that we are always be-praising the Adelphi. | had written lectures anonymously, which were ‘realised in the richness, variety, and accuracy 
ae another = pon meee ee Ro-| delivered during the last twenty-five years in | of costume. 
ert Macaire ; or, the Gentleman at Large—a, various parts of the country; and, it was in- |< 
tale of two confounded thieves (Yates and Buck- sinuated, with considerable success. 
stone), who go through the a ofa gallows: Thames Tunnel.—At a recent meeting of the T Recaro ppc é Journ! 
_ = on come - a Sa ae from directors of this great wnder-taking, we heard of a Visit to Constantinople during the Summer of 1855, 
: _ was to be appre ~ . er the whole w re eg — the works had been resumed | with illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
of their career —viz. the drop of the curtain,! on the 5th of December ; so that, as the funds | — = p 
and amidst unanimous applause. Into the/ are sufficient, its being brought toa happy con- |, * This ancient ceremony may possibly be traced oe 
details of their travel and escapes we would no clusion may now be anticipated. ad cl ee than shne Homish Church, as it 
more enter than into counting the stripes be-! Caricature. — The modern incubation, é. e. | is simply the indication of the end of the carnival, whe 
stowed by a cat-of-nine-tails ; towards theends| the Duke of Wellington hatching the ministry, yor — = bw my peepee pow > | yb 
of which they so frequently approximate. Suf-| by I. H., and in the H. B. style, is an amusing | a culies tatieanthon ae seme, wtiek «© Whipping the 
fice it to say, that Yates is, indeed, a host in| touch at the times, but the likenesses are not promers. —— to —- 9 a By sted it 
: * sos “1: Ons: oO pole, 
ba gene geome he plays with immense spirit, striking. : : through the an Fag wlth deouts, Se. just like the 
ent, and versatility. Nor is his auxiliary,| Lord Brougham’s Travels on the Continent.= | Gras—Ha. L. G. 
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Tn the Press. 


The Book of Family Prayer, by the Editor of the «‘ Book 
of Private Prayer.”—The Mechanics of Law-Making, by 
Arthur Symonds, Esq.—A new work by the Author of 
the «* Usurer’s Daughter,” called «* Provincial Sketches.” 

Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, in 3 vols. 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary, compiled from 
the best sources, chiefly German, and adapted to the use 
of Colleges and Schools, by the Rev. J. Esmond Riddle, 


Q illustrations of the Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous 
System, by Mr. Swan, with Plates on Steel by Finden. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Thomas Marshall, A.M. with 
Memoir, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — The Oxford University 
Calendar for 1835, 12mo. 6s. bds.—lIllustrations of British 
Birds, by H. L. Meyer; Part I. with 5 Plates; to Sub- 
cribers, 10s. 6d. coloured; 8s. plain: to Non-subscribers, 
1%, 6d. coloured; 10s. plain. — Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Vol. I. fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Rev. F. Close’s Discourses on 
Genesis, 3d edition, 12mo. 6s. bds. —Oriental L:lustrations 
of the Sacred Scriptures, by Joshua Roberts, 8vo. Iis. 
bds —Outlines of Comparative Anatomy, by R. E. Grant, 
M.D., Part I. 8vo. 7s. sewed. — Letters of a Pastor to his 
Flock, by J. H. Evans, 32mo. 1s. cloth. — An Essay on 
Chemical Attraction, by G. S. Hume, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 
Practical Compendium of the Diseases of the Skin, by 
J. Green, M.D. 8vo. 12s. bds. — Greek Testament, 
with English Notes, by Dr. Burton, 2d edition, 2 vols. 
8vo, 248. bds.— ‘The Cotton-Spinner’s Manual, 12mo. 2s. 


cloth.—Universal Grammar; Illustrations, with Observa- | 
tions on the Construction of the English Language, 12mo. | 


3s. cloth.—Brady’s Epistolatory Guide, 12mo. 3s. cloth.— 


The British Wine-Maker and Domestic Brewer, by W. H. | 


Roberts, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — The Crown Glass Cutter and 
Glazier’s Manual, by W. Cooper, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


—The System of Painting in Dry Colours, after the an- | 


cient Grecian Method, by W. Kingston, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Social Tales for the Young, by Mrs. Sherwood, 18mo. 
4s.6d. bound.—T hucydides, with Notes, by Dr. T. Arnold, 
Vol. Ill. 8vo. 16s. bds.—Historical Epitome of the Bible, 
4th edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. — Stories about the History 
of Poland, by R. Carver, 18mo. 2s. half-bound.—Abbott’s 
Fireside, new edition, 32mo. ls. cloth.— Memoir of the 
late Rev. Joseph Hughes, A.M. by John Leifchild, 8vo, 
12s, cloth.—Puritan Farm; or Old Ways kept up in New 
Times by a Puritan Family, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.—Tour 
on the Prairies, by the author of the ‘* Sketch Book,” 
post 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.— Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, with 
Ordo and Translation, by P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. new edit. 
12mo, 3s. cloth.—Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction, Vol. V. 3s. 6d. half-bound. — Sacred Classics, 
Vol. XV. ** Sermons for Lent,” 3s. 6d. cloth. —Colburn’s 
Modern Novelist, No. III.; ‘* O’Donnelt, by Lady Mor- 
gan,” 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Smr,—In your Gazette of the 14th of February, you 
admonish the and conni s of the fine arts to 
use the present moment of tranquillity by examining the 
works of art in the British Gallery before the period of 
Political excitement arrives. This advice is most laud- 
able and liberal in you, but the time alluded to will be 
before you receive this. However, I cannot refrain 
from applauding your solicitude for the fine arts, for 
rom them may be expected a stimulus to patriotism, 
philanthropy, and every ostensible act of virtue; and, let 
it not be forgotten, that immense political advantage 
may be gained in this country, as has been the case in 
other lands during former ages, by exciting the public to 
noble actions from the graphic representations of those 
acts of heroism or benevolence by which their ancestors 
were distinguished. A double advantage mav be gained 
by this; for while it contributes to the public good, it 
may contribute to the public glory, by advancing art in 
the country, and in affording to the art subjects worthy 
of its name, its study, and its power, instead of compara- 
tively wasting it on subjects that require little more than 
manual skill, united with moderate intellectual endow- 
ments or acquirements. This appears the only mode of 
rescuing — ability from the degradation that it is 
likely to fall into from the neglect and depreciation of all 
the higher qualities evinced in painting or sculpture. 
do not mean to disparage the humbler walks of art, or to 
undervalue familiar subjects, but I wish to see every 
Particle of great talent devoted to the promotion of reli- 
gious, patriotic, and moral feelings; and when the public 
4s imbued with a taste for that which is great and valu- 
able, it will not easily be allured into an admiration and 
exclusive patronage of that which is little else but suc- 
cessful imitation; it will also save from penury a number 
ofartists, or rather of aspirants for that distinction, by 
convincing them that nothing short of pre-eminence in 
subject, drawing, effect, or colour, will be tolerated by 
the public; an 
dustry will be taught— 


“ Ludore qui nescit campestribus abstinet armis.” 
Yours, &c.—M. M. 


ErraTa.—In our notice of the new edition of Rogers’ 
poems, page 134, col. 3, line 15, the ‘* Pleasures of Hope” 
were misprinted for the «* Pleasures of Memory”—two 
an S'fkront things '—P, 138, col, 2, line 5, for «* Ortist” 








those who are deficient in ability or in- 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


XOLD and SILVER COINS, 
| CURIOSITIES, &c.— By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and 

SON, at their Rooms, No. 22 Fleet Street, this Day (Saturday), 
March 7th, at Half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, the Coins and 
Medals, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, of the late U. L. Newman, 
Esq. City Solicitor, by order of his Executors; together with an 
extensive Collection ef rare Coins, &c. in the highest state of 
preservation, from the Cabinet of a Collector; also, a few Cu- 
riosities and Articles of Virth. May be viewed, and Catalogues 
had, at the Rooms. 

On Monday, March 9th, and Six following Days, a valuable 
Collection of Books, including the Architectural and Miscel- 
laneous Library of John Bowden, Esq. Dublin, Deceased ; 
among which will be found, in folio, Lyson’s Woodchester ; 
Stafford Gallery, 4 vols, India Proofs; Forsters British Gallery, 
| India Proofs; Galeria di Firenze, 5 vols.; Liber Veritatis, 
| 3 vols.; Woodburn’s Gallery, 2 vols. large paper, morocco; 
| Hogarth’s original Works; Storr’s Survey of London, 2 vols. 

1754; Campbell's Vitruvius, 5 vols.; Richardson’s Designs, &c.— 

Krafft’s Plans of Houses, 2 vols.; Ionian Antiquities, 2 vols. ; 

Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols. uncut; Tableaux Pittoresques de la | 
| Suisse, 3 vols. morocco, gilt leaves. In quarto, Grose’s Antiqui- 

ties of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 10 vols. original 

edition ; Grose’s Military Antiquities, 2 vols.; Pym’s History of 
| the Royal Residences, 3 vols. coloured Plates, morocco; Boydel’s 
| Milton, 3 vols. ; Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, 4 vols. ; Les 
(Euvres de Rabelais, par Du Chat, 3 vols. morocco; Pugin and | 

Heath’s Paris, 2 vols.; Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 

2 vols. ; Batty's German Scenery, large paper. And in octavo, | 
; Trusler’s Habitable World Described, 20 vols.; Chalmer’s En- | 

glish Poets, 21 vols. calf; Hawker's Works, 10 vols.; Reed's 
| Shakespeare, 21 vols.; Ritson’s Metrical Romances, Scottish | 

Songs, Bibliographia Poetica, &c.; Butler’s Lives of the Saints, | 
| 12 vols.; Sharpe’s British Classics, 24 vols.; Shaw’s Zoology, | 
14 vols.; Naturalist’s Library; Annuals for 1835, &c. May be | 
viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had, at the Rooms. | 

On Tuesday, March 17th, and Two following Days, a Second 
Portion of the Library, Drawings, &c. of J. Britton, Esq. F.S.A. 

c. &c.; consisting of some rare, curious, and choice Books in 
Topography, Antiquities, the Fine Arts, &c.; including, in folio, | 
Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 2 vols.; Suart’s Athens, 4 vols.; 
Roy’s Military Antiquities; Newton’s Vitruvius, 2 vols.; Her- | 
bert and Brayley’s Lambeth Palace, large paper, illustrated with | 
Drawings and Portraits; Ducarel’s Anglo Norman Antiquities, 
illustrated with Plates and Drawings (the author's own copy); | 
Britton’s Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting in the | 
house of Sir J. Soane, India Proofs, largest paper; Dugdale’s | 
Baronage, 2 vols. russia; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1765; Guil- | 
lim’s Heraldry, 1724; Wren’s Parentalia, Portraits; Doda’s | 
Church History, 3 vols.; Views of Longford House, very rare; | 
the Works of Desgodetz, Pironesi, Richardson, Pocock, Taylor, , 
and Cressy, &c. In qnarto, Betham's Baronetage, 5 vols. ; Col- | 
linson’s Somerset, 3 vols.; Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 2 vols. ; 
Willis’s Cathedrals, 3 vols.; Holinshed’s Chronicles, 6 vols. ; 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols.; Rutter’s Fonthill Ab- 
bey, India Proofs; Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, 2 vo 
Strutt’s Manners and Customs; Strutt’s Chronicle, 2 vo! 
Neale and Brayley’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. large pa) Tr.) 
And in octavo, Wills’s Mitred Abbeys, 2 vols. ; Dibdin’s Biblio- 
mania, best edition; Leland’s Collectanea, 6 vols.; Leland’s Iti- 
nerary, 9 vols,; Woolnoth’s Ancient Castles, 2 vols.; Monstrelet's 
Chronicle, 12 vols. ; Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, 10 vols.; Illus- 
trations of Literary History, 6 vols. &c.; and Collection of | 
Drawings by Turner, Girtin, Hearne, Dayes, Cotman, Catter- 
mole, Bartlett, &c. | 
Messrs. Southgate and Son respectfully announce the following 
ales, Catalogues of which are preparing :— ] 
ollection of Autographs, Letters, and Miscell D } 
Among which will be found— 

ets. 
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Cc 





| 


Painters. Dramatic. 
De Southerbour, 


| 
| A. Pope, 
Ozias Humphrey, 

; 
i 
| 
| 


J. Hughes, 
Francis R. Bh field 
B. West, 





- Chas. Macklin, j 
Sir T. Lawrence, Sir Walter Scott, R. B. Sheridan, 
G. H. Harlowe, &c. T. Moore, &c. De Begnis, &c. | 

Literary and Scientitic Characters, &c. — Maskeleyne, Seward, 

| Pinkerton, Milner, Remni, Hannah More, S. Richardson, James 

Bruce, E. Burke, Adam Smith, Horace Walpole, Hugh Blair, | 

John Evelyn, S. Pepys, Cowper, Catherine Macauley, William 

Pitt, Daniel De Foe, &c. &c. mostly in fine preservation. | 

Works on Architecture, Science, and the Fine Arts, &c.; pur- | 
suant to an order pronounced in the High Court of Chancery, in } 
the case Taylor v. Scrivens. The very extensive Quire Stock, | 
Coppers, and Copyrights of Architectural and other Books, the | 
| property of the late Josiah Taylor, Architectural Library, No. 59 | 
| igh Holborn; the entire Stock, Coppers, and Copyrights of | 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, Britton’s | 

Cathedrals, Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, Nichol- 

son’s Builder’s Director, Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Archi- | 

tecture, Tredgold’s various Works, Smeaton’s Tracts, Inwood’s 

Tables for Purchasing Leases, &c.; together with the entire 

Stock of upwards of Three Hundred of the most esteemed Works 

on Architecture and Building, both Theoretical, Practical, and 

Decorative, adapted for the Student, the Artist, the Amateur, 

and the Workman; on Civil Engineering, Canals, Rail-roads, 

&c. Machinery and Mechanics, Furniture and Upholstery, the 

Fine Arts and Antiquities, Landscape Gardening, Rural Dwell- 

ings and Farm Buildings, &c. &c. ; ituting a matchless Col- 

lection of the most popular and esteemed Works of Sir John 

Soane, Lugar Dearn, Gifford, Sir James Hall, Sheraton, Daniell, 

Busby, Taylor, Aikin, Gwilt, Barlow, Desgodetz, Brunel, Bu- 

chanan, Pocock, Emerson, Gregory, Partington, Landon, and 

other Authors, whose writings and designs are received as text- 
books and ples in every dep of 5 ical and scientific 
literature. 

Collection of Water-Colour Drawings, comprising Specimens 
| by Coney, Cox, Girtin, Morland, Owen, Pugin, Prout, Robson, 
| Roberts, J. an - Varley, &c. 
| Extensive Collection of Books in quires (by order of the pro- 
| prietor), including the Stock, Coppers, and Copyrights of the 
| following Works. Clark’s Pians, Elevations, &c. of the Mansion 
of Eastbury; Clark’s Comparative View of several Cathedrals ; 
| and Clark’s Plans, El ions, &c. of Chich Cross, &c. &c. 

Collection of rare Poetry, Jest-Books, Facetia, &c. &c. 
| A valuable Law Library, Miscellaneous Books; comprising an 

extensive Collection of Works in every department of Literature. 

The Stock in Trade ofa Bookseller retiring from the business. 

N.B. Money advanced, and valuations of every description of 
Property for the payment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 

The remaining portion of the Works of the late Wm. Sharp, 
Esq. (by order of the Executors), ing fine Impressions, 
Etchings, and Proofs of John Hunter, King Lear, Doctors of the 
Church, &c.; scarce private Plates, Portraits, &c. kc. Cata- 


G. Crabbe, 




















jogues preparing. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning, until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OTICE.— To Artists, Publishers, Book 


and Printsellers, and the Public in General. 
Engraved Copper-plates in the various styles of Chalk, 
N ezzotinto, and Aquatinto. 
John Dixon, Dixon and Barnett, and John Barnett. 

Whereas a large quantity of Engraved Copper-plates are now 
in the possession of the Assignee of the Estate of John Barnett, 
late of T ham Street, Tott Court Road, Copper-plate 
Printer, a Bankrupt, and which were found on the premises 
occupied by the Bankrupt; and it having been stated that some 
of such Plates had been left in the possession of Mr. John Dixon, 
deceased, or of the firm of Dixon and Barnett, or of the said John 
Barnett alone, from time to time, by sundry persons whose names 
or residences are not known to the Bankrupt; This is to give 
Notice to all Persons who may at any time have delivered any 
Plates to the said John Dixon, deceased, or the said firm of 
Dixon and Barnett, or John Barnett alone, and who have not 
had them returned, that unless they send a List and Description 
of such Plates (and if by letter, post-paid) to Mr. Wm. Myatt, 
Solicitor to the Fiat against the said John Barnett, 24 Birchin 
“ane, Cornhill, or to Mr. Maplestone, Press-maker, Moor Lane, 
Cripplegate, the Assignee of the Estate of the said John Barnett, 
or to Mr. Wm. Turquand, the Official Assignee to the Estate, 

Yo. 2 Copthall Buildings, Throgmorton Street, and establish 
their right to receive such Plates, and pay the expenses thereon, 
within one Month from the date hereof, the several Plates now in 
the possession of the said Assignee will be sold, and the proceeds 
considered as part of the Estate of the Bankrupt, and as such 
distributed amongst his Creditors. 

London, 4th March, 1835, 





ay 


(COMPLETE EDITION of COWPER.— 

We are requested to state that the First volume of the 
new and complete edition of Cowper’s Works, including his 
Private Correspondence, Edited by the Rev. Mr, Grimshawe, is 
now ready, price Five Shillings, bound, and may be had of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, and of 
the Booksellers in Town and Country, . 


COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER, BY THE REV. 
T.S. GRIMSHAWE. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, as 


publishers of the above work, cannot but regret that 
Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, having embarked in an edition by 
Dr. Southey, should think it necessary to the success of their 
undertaking to endeavour to prejudice that in which Messrs. 


| Saunders and Otley, with at least an equal if not a superior right, 
| are engaged. 


Supposing all that Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock 
have with such extreme bad taste obtruded on the public to be 
true, do they not know that it is not in the power of any indi-« 
vidual whatever to present a complete series of Cowper's Letters 
(in which the chief interest of any life of him must consist) with- 
out his “‘ Private Correspondence ?” and will they deny that this 
** Private Correspondence " is exclusively the property of Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley ? 

It is sufficiently easy to employ high-sounding phrases; but 
these are facts, and they are such as the public will not be at all 


| likely to disregard. 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley cannot but regret that Messrs, 
Baldwin and Cradock should thus force themselves into a collision 
which was so perfectly uncalled for ; and they now hope that the 
editions, in which they are respectively engaged, may be left to 
the taste and discrimination of the public, convinced that they 
have equally at command with Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 
the talent necessary to do justice to the fame of the distinguished 


| writer whose works they have engaged to complete and to illus- 


trate. 

The First Volume of Cowper’s complete 
Works. By the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A.M. Author of the 
«« Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond,” is now ready, price 5s. and 
may be had of the publish Messrs. S ders and Otley, Con- 
duit Street; of their agents —for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; 
for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and of tbe Book~- 
sellers in town and country. 





Part I. of 
. r 

OLMAN’S NORMANDY, PICARDY, 
&c.; comprising 5 Lithographic Views, on the best 4to. 
Atlas, of some of the principal Cathedrals, Churches, and other 
picturesque objects in Northern France. This Work will be 
completed in 4 Parts, containing 16 Plates, 4 Vignettes, with a 
descriptive account of each. Price, India Proofs, 7s. 6d.; Plain, 
5s. 6d. ‘o be had at the Author’s Residence, Brunswick Lodge, 
Parade, Upper Islington, Middlesex; J. Dickinson, New Bond 
Street ; Colnaghiand Son, Pall Mall, East; and every respectable 

Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





GAOANS TESTIMONIAL.—The Present. 

ation of the Meda! to Sir John Soane will take place on 
the Morning of Tuesday, the 24th of March next, at his Resi. 
dence in Lincoln's Inn Fields; and the distribution of the Medals 
to the Subscribers at the Freemasons’ Hall, on the Evening of 
the same day. 

Persons being desirous of obtaining a Silver or Bronze Impres- 
sion of the same, must apply to the Treasurer, on or before the 
20th instant, after which time no further Tickets will be issued. 

Committee, 
S. Angell, 26 Ely Place. 
G. Bailey, Raimond Buildings. 
C. Barry, 27 Foley Place. 
T. L. Donaldson, 7 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
W. J. Donthorn, 18 Hanover Street. 
C. Fowler, 1 Gordon Square. 
J, Kay, 6 Gower Street. 
H. E, Kendall, 17 Suffolk Street. 
J. Noble, 45 Half Moon Street. 
H. Parke, 24 Howland Street. 
H, Rhodes, 26 Margaret Street. 
P. F. Robinson, 29 Lower Brook Street. 
John Turner, Clement's Inn. 
JOHN GOLDICUTT, Treasurer, 
89 Charges Street, Piccadilly 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. | 
Now ready, the Third Part of | 
INDEN’S BYRON BEAUTIES: 
A Series of ideal Portraits of the principal Female 
Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems engraved from Original Paint- | 
ings, containing :— j 
1. Kaled es ° ‘ D. MClise. | 
2. Leonora D'Este . =~  F. Stone. 
3. Pausina . ° e . F. Stone. 

Each Part will contain three highly-finished Plates, with ac- 
companying Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. royal 8vo.; Proofs, 4to. 4s. ; 
India proofs, 5s. To be completed in Twelve Parts, forming one 
handsome volume. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


SCOTT’S POETRY ILLUSTRATED. 
This day is published, in One hand royal 8vo. volume, 
price 30s, half morocco, gilt edges, 
LLUSTRATIONS, LANDSCAPE and 
HISTORICAL, of the POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 

*,* The Work contains Forty Line Engravings by the first 
Artists, from Paintings by Calicott, R.A.; Chalon, R.A.; Phil- | 
lips, R.A.; Mulready, R.A.; Cooper, R.A. &c. Accompanied 
by ample Descriptions of the Plates, and much curious informa- 





. A few Proofs, royal 4to. 2/. 8s.; India Proofs, 2/. 16s. 





alf morocco. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





| 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. | 
HE SACRED CLASSICS) 


Published under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty’ | 
and Edited by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D, and the Rev. H, | 
Stebbing, M.A. 

On February Ist was published, Vol. XIV, of the Series, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, | 
Archbishop Leighton’s Exposition of the| 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. With | 
an Original Essay, | 
By the Rev. J. PYE SMITH, D.D. 
Vol. XV. to be published March Ist, will contain | 
Fifteen Sermons on Subjects proper for 
Christian Consideration during Lent; selected from the following | 
Authors: \ 
Secker |Bishop Hall Farindon | Barrow | 
Tillotson | Baxter | Beveridge Horsley 
Atterbury |J. Westley | Watts Donne 
Samuel Clarke South i 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. 
Notice. —Repeated application having been made for an edition 
of the Sacred Classics, in a binding more durable, and divested 
of the general title, numbering of the vol. &c. it is respectfully 
announced that such an edition is in preparation from the com- 
cement, hand b ally bound in purple calf, 
gilt edges, price 6s. The whole work, as far as published, will be 
ready for delivery on the first of March, and all future volumes 
will be issued monthly, with the present edition. 
y this arrangement, those who have hitherto refrained from 
making a selection from the Series, not choosing to purchase 
works having the appearance of odd volumes, will be accommo- 





SPLENDID VOLUME FOR A PRESENT, 
Price 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. 
This interesting work contains 32 oR Rr ie Views 

of the most kable places i din the Holy Scriptures, 
made from Original Sketches taken on the spot. Engraved by 





ee —— 
2d edition of the 
IFE of S&S DREW, Ma 
By his SON. 
Enlarged and improved, 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 122. cloth, 

“« We regard this biography as a real addition to the stores gf 
our information. Mr. Drew was in all respects a fine character,” 

—The E: lical M j 





W. and E. Finden. With descriptions of the Plates, 
in the order of the Chapters in the Bible. 
By the Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 





( NHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, 
on a new Plan, designed for ne Use. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
10th edition; enlarged by Thomas Bourne, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Sold by J. Harris; Darton 9 ee 3 and Simpkin and 
arshall. 





26 Holles Street, July 24, 1835. 
HE MEMOIRS of MIRABEAU, and the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN TEACHER.— 
E. Churton begs to inform the Trade that the above books are now 
ready for delivery. 





NEW SELECTION OF FAMILY PRAYERS, BY THE 
REV. ALLEN COOPER. 
n 18mo. price 2s. bound, 


1 
A SECOND WEEK of FAMILY 


PRAYERS, arranged and compiled chiefly from the 
Book of Common Prayer ; to which are added a few short prayers 
intended to be introduced during the week, previous to the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper: also, some prayers for 
particular occasions. 
= ALLEN COOPER, M.A. 
of St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, and Chaplain 
0 the Most Noble the Marquess of Exeter, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

The former Selection of Family Prayers from 
the Liturgy for every Morning and Evening during the week, by 
the same Editor, may still be had, price 1s. 6d. bound. 


Minister 
t 


3d edition, royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


x . 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
applied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to 
the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education, 
By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
3d edition, revised and enlarged. 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 


2d edition, price 7s. 6d. boards, with coloured Plates, and the 
German and French Synonyms of the various Diseases, 


A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 


DISEASES of the EYE; containing a new mode of | 
Curing Cataract without an Operation; Observations on the 


Preservation of Sight, and on Spectacles, &c. 
By J. H CURTIS, Esq. Oculist and Aurist. 
Contents. — Ophthalmia — in Infants — Epiphora, Ulceration, 
Pterygium, Staphyloma, Iritis, Cataract when in one eye ought 


dated; while such selected volumes, from the uniformity of bind- not to be operated upon — Dissipation of Cataract —Cancer— 
ing, will still bear the mark of a complete set. Amaurosis — Copious Prescriptions in Latin and English—Spec- 


atchard and Son; Whittaker and Co. ; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Cumming, 
Dublin. 


~ TRANSLATIONS. | 
OPHOCLES, literally translated into 


English prose. 8vo. boards, 15s. a, 

Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Phenician 
Virgins, and Medea, of Euripides, literally translated into English | 
e. Bvo. Bs. | 
The Hippolytus and Alcestes of Euripides, | 
English prose. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : | 
Aristophanes’ Plutus and the Frogs, English | 
prose, with copious Notes. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, literally translated from 
the Greek, with Notes; an Analysis, by Thomas Hobbes, of | 

Malmsbury, and a Series of Analytical Questions. 8vo. bds. 14s. 

Cicero. Tully's Offices, with Notes explain- 

ing the Method and Meaning of the Author, by Thomas Cock- 
man. 12mo. boards, 5s. | 
Cicero on the Nature of the Gods, by Thomas | 
Francklin. 8vo. boards, 8s. 1. Bs eG 
Livy. Books XXI.—XXX. inclusive, with | 
Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 18s. F : | 
Eschyli Tragedie, Latine reddite, 8vo.| 
boards, 7s. | 

Oxford: D. A. Talboys. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 1835, COMPRISING THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS AS WELL AS COMMONS. 
In 32mo. price 4s. bound and gilt, 


. , 
‘(HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET-. 
COMPANION. 

Containing Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Resi- 
dences, Offices, Family Connexions, Dates of Creation, &c. 

The Members of the House of Commons, their Residences, 
Professions, Family Connexions, or avocations (if any), their 
political principles, and every other important particular. 

Lists of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, returning Members 
to Parliament, the manner in which they have been affected by 
the Reform Acts, the Return at the last Election, the Persons 
Entitled to Vote, the Number of 10/. Houses, the Population, and 
Prevailing Interests. 

A Variety of Particulars relating to both Houses, and the 
Executive Government. 

The whole carefully compiled from official documents, and 
from the personal icati of bers, and intended to 
eontain an answer to every question on which a member, or a 
visitor of the Houses, or the readers of newspapers, might desire 
information, 








tacles for Strabismus, and Convex Wiregauze Spectacles, invented 
by the Author — Advice to Persons about to use Glasses, &c.— 


/ases. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


The Gth edition, in small 8vo. price 8s. bound, 
x oh 
TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING. 
In Seven Parts. 
Part I, Contains Detinitions and Problems in Geometry. 
Part II. Rules for finding the Areas of Plane Figures. 
Part III. To survey with the Chain and Cross. 
Part IV. To survey with the Chain only. 
Part V. Rule for parting off any given portion of a Field, in 
Form of a triangle, square, or parallelogram. 
Part VI. A full Explanation of the Method used by the most 
Zminert Surveyors, in measuring and planning a Farm or a 
we with the Chain only. 
Part VII. To survey by measuring the Angles and Lines. 
The whole illustrated with upwards of two hundred Diagrams, 
and a Coloured Plan of an Estate. 
HOMAS DIX. 
Now “ager 2 revised and improved, 
By SA} VEL MAYNARD. 
London: printed for Whittaker and Co. ; Longman and Co; 
J. Souter; and Simpkin and Marshall. 


THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
he 3d edition, price 4s, 


LISABETTA, ossia gli Esiliata nella 


eria. oe dal Francese di Madama Cottin da 


Sib 
| M.SANTAGNE 


London: printed for Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
J. Souter; and Simpkin and Co. 
i Also, by M. Santagnello, 
An Italian Grammar. 4th edition, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 
Italian Exercises on the Parts of Speech. 
4th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
In 1 pocket volume, embellished with Six spirited Etchings, by 
ieut.-Col. Batty, price 5s. in cloth boards, 
HE EVENTFUL HISTORY of the 
MUTINY and PIRATICAL SEIZURE of H.M. 8. 
BOUNTY; its Causes and Consequences. 
| JOHN BAKROW, Esq. 
The 2d edition, forming Vol. XXV, of the Family Library. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street; and sold by Thomas 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and may be procured, by order, from 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
‘ Where may be had, in 3 vols. 
Landers’ Expedition to explore the Source 
and the Termination of the Niger. 








« Incident, anecdote, or sentiment is in every page.”—Christiag 
Advocate, 
“ This volume ought to be in the library of every one interestey 
in the religious history of the age.”—British Magazine, 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. and all Booksellers, 


The Bride’s Book ; a Code of Morals and 
Conduct, selected from Works of Eminent Writers, for the Us 
of Young Married Women, by Mrs. H. C. Caddick. 32mo. bound 
in silk, price 2s, 6d. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. and all Booksellers, 
Vol. I. of 

Views in India, China, and on the Shores 
of the Red Sea, from original Sketches, by Commander Robert 
Eliot, R.N. With Descriptions by Emma Roberts. Handsomely 

und, 2ls. 

“‘ This will form a most valuable and delightful work when 
completed (in 2 vols.), fit for the handsomest library, and yet, 
from its singular cheapness, within the reach of most purchasers,” 
—Literary Gazette. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. and all Booksellers. 
Fisher’s new and handsome Edition of 

Hannah More’s Popular Works, with Notes, 
and a Memoir of the Author, Complete in Six Volumes, em. 
bellished with a Portrait from the original wiry is in the posses. 
sion of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. A view of Barley Wood, 
and highly finished Vignette Titles to each Volume: the Siz 
Volumes, bound ia cloth, price only 30s. 

ondon: Fisher, Son, and Co, and all Booksellers. 
Embellished with 13 Plates, engraved on steel in the best man. 
ner, elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s. Vol. I, of 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary 
Annual, edited by the Rev. William Ellis. 

“This work is altogether different from the ‘ Mi 
Annual’ published two years ago, and the embellishments of 
which were upon wood. Its contents, both as to art and literature, 
will, it is hoped, obtain for it the object proposed by the Editor 
and publishers—that of ranking as a permanent library boot. 

**We are a to regard the ‘Christian Keepsake’ as the 
best specimen of the Annuals we have seen for 1835.” —The Record, 

“ This is a very interesting set of plates, and their execution is 
unexceptionable. What we particularly like in them is their 
bona fide character ; they are what they profess to be, which is 
not the case with the majority of the embellishments of the 
miscellaneous Annuals.”—The Spectator. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. and all Booksellers. 

NEW GAZETTEER, BY COL. LANDMANN 

In 1 large vol. 8vo. with Nine Maps, price 16s. 


A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; or, 

Geographical Dictionary of the World. Founded onthe 
Works of Brookes and Walker, with the addition of several thou- 
sand names not to be found in any other work, the Latitude and 
een ne throughout, and the relative distances, being most 
carefully examined. 

By GEORGE LANDMANN, Esq. C.E. 
Late Lieut.-Col. in the Corps of Royal Engineers, 8vo. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin 
and Co.; J. Richardson; J. Booker; J., G., and F. Rivington; 
J.and A. Arch; J. and W. T. Clarke; J, Booth; J. M. Richard- 
son; R. Scholey; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Newman and 
Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; 
Parbury and Co.; J. Souter; W. Joy; Simpkin and Co.; W. 
Mason; R. Mackie; J. Dowding; S. Hodgson; E, Hodgson; 
W. Morrison; Smith and Co.; Cowie and Co. ; Darton and Co.; 
J.Capes; Holdsworth and Co. ; Houlston and Son; W. Edwards; 
H. Washbourne; J. Bumpus; G. Lioyd; and J. Templemann; 
Wilson and Sons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool ; Deightons,Cam- 
bridge ; and Stirling and Co. Edinburgh. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE. 
In 8vo, price 2s. 6d, to be continued Quarterly, No. I. of 


7 > 
‘THE WEST of ENGLAND JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE. 
Edited by GEORGE T. CLARK. 

This No. contains among other articles :—An Essay Intro- 
ductory to Geology. By the Rev. W. D. Conybeare— An Intro. 
duction to Zoology —On the Formation and Growth of Coral 
Reefs and Islands. By S. Stutchbury — Professor Faraday's 
Recent Discoveries—An Essay on the Writings of Hesiod. By 
the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare — Ethnography of the Slavonic 
Nations. By Dr. Prichard, &c. Reviews, Domestic Occur- 
rences, &c. 

London: Longman and Co.; Bristol: W. Strong: 


NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL CHURCH, 
Price Threepence, sal 
ETTER IV.; being the Last of the Series, 
to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. &c- 
By the Rev. CHARLES CATOR, M.A. 
Of Brasennose College, Oxford. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row- 


SS and 


MR. COURTHOP IMPROVED EDITION OF 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
In One handsome Volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 


. 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
4 of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The twentieth edition, edited by 
WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This edition may be considered an entirely new —_ 
every part having been scrupulously corrected after the most iy 
gent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly poe | 
Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute _ a 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant an 
tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. oa 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Lengua’ 
Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; T.Cadell; John Richardson; ++ . 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; — 
Booth ; Hatchardand Son; R. Scholey; Hamiltonand Co.} 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; 

E. Lioyd; T. and W, Boone; Houlston and S00; 
pleman. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





In 8vo. price 12s. 


A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 


DISEASES of the SKIN, with cases, and a particular 
Zonsideration of the more frequent and intractable forms of these 


oa By J. GREEN, M 
Member a the yal Coll 
urgeon in the 

It has been the — or’s aim in t 


NEW NOVELS 
Just published by Richard non 8 New Burlington Street. | 
n3v it Svo. 


KETCHES of a SEA.PORT TOWN. 


By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 


| and late 
“<a Navy. a | 


4 


II. 

The Unfortunate Man. 
» to By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
within the smallest possible space, a merely the results of his | . Author of The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 
own experience, but the whole amount of practical tines Pred A work of a daring but highly interesting and instructive | 
extant upon the highly important class of diseases of which he character — abounding in striking incidents, and with many | 
treats. His oye « am ly given to hang) | shrewd observations on men and manners.”— Weekly Dispatch, 
diagnosis, and to ilable means 
He has also farther dedicated an eatin chapter to the considera. | 
tion of the cutaneous eruptions that 
syphilis, with a view of dissipating the doubt and obscurity 
generally Pp of as g this portion of dermata | 
tholo; 

. jublished age Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


n 8vo. price 5s. 











The Heir Focsnngeion. 
By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 
* A story full of romantic incident. Lady Stepney not unfre- 
quently manifests a deep knowledge of the heart.”—E.vaminer, 
Iv. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram.” 3 vols. 


SCcHYLI ‘Ss EPTEM CONTRA) «A most masterly book. In the author of ‘ Pompeii’ the 


Po THEBAS. The Text of Dindorf; with Notes compiled | | author of ‘ Pelham’ has found a new and still more illustrious 
idged By JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A, | title.” ’—Morning Herald, 


Fellow of Wadham College. 
J. H. Parker, Oxford; Whittaker and Co, London; Deightons, The tisias, 
By the Author of “ Florence Macarthy,” &c. 


Cambridge. 3 vols. 
“A very clever and interesting book. There is life, feeling, 
humour, and nalveté in every page.” —Atheneum. 











Lately published, on the same plan, price 5s. 
Eschyli Prometheus Vinctus. 





VI. 
Francesca Carrara. 
AIT'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE) By L. E. L. 
for March, price One Shilling, contains— Stanley and | Author of the « Toapcovvisatricn: ” 3 vols. 
Graham's Church Reforms — Fragment from the Tragedy of the | ¢‘ A sparkling and brilliant performance. The observations on 
Dictator; inscribed to the Duke of Wellington — Shirreff’s Tra- | life and society have all the acuteness of Le Sage." —Lit. Gaz. 
vels in Canada and the United States — The great Modern Poets 
great Reformers, by William Howitt — The Stamped Press, by 
the Author of the ‘* Exposition of the False Medium” — The 
Knight's Return — Political Morality and the Tory Ministry — 
Experiences of era Taylor, Esq. Chap. 1IX.: Frankland the 
Barrister — The Pry Bureau, No. Branch Establishment, 
Birmingham — The Bath Education Society — Literary and Po- 
th Registers — Tait’s Magazine and the London Newspaper | 


The onnen ‘of Montfort. 
An Historical Romance. 38 vols. 
« A delightful novel ; and must become popular.”— Sun. 


Also, just ready, 
’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Pierce Falcon the Outcast. 


‘William Tait, et Simpkin and Marshall, London ; By Bama Whitehead 


ohn Cumming, Dublin. 
eteteen may be had, now complete, n 8vo. price ls. N 


Tait’s Magazine, Vol. I. for 1834, price 12s. HE CA MBRIDGE a 
sean ama | MAGAZINE, 


rice 6s. bound, _Lonilen: tenga and Co. ; Cambridge, iccasnoas mer enson. 
TATE of the NATION: Causes and) —— : ~ a 
Effects of the Rise and Fall in Value of Property and NEW WORKS, 
Commodities ; from 1790 to the ney Shears With copious | Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Tables of Taxation, Loans, Bills, » Bul- Publisher in Ordinary to Swed Majesty. 
lion, — Exports, Prices of various Astisien, &e. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
it a and wesc Condelt sana London. HE STRANGER a AM ERICA. 
Comprising Sketches of th 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. Manners, Society, and National Peculiarities of the 
United States. 
By FRANCIS LIEBER, 


ZINE for March, price 2s. 6d. contains: } 
Editor of the ** Encyclopedia Americana.” 


:: ste 3 Refor! | Towns; Metropolitan Returns { 
he Judgment of the Irish — ae ple b cage Ten-| «This book pleases us very much. Independently of contain- 
pound Householder— Emigra- | ing a great deal of information on the manners, &c. of the Ameri- 
cans, it abounds with anecdotes of individuals of almost all the 


tion to the West Indies — De- 
feat of Palmerston - Political nations of Europe.”—Courier. 


Pamphlets— Bulwer’s Crisis— 

Theatricals—Irish Chancellor 

and Lord Lieutenant — The! 
, pel Barbarian Eye and the Tea | 

Vv. Hibernian Night’s Enter- Trade—The Quarterly Re- 
tainments— Night Fourth — i 


view: 

— Rebellion of Silken Tho- VII. Politics in the Provinces— | 
r The Armagh Investigation. 
VL. Pistalis from oy Diary of VIII. Anthony Poplar’s Note- | 

Terence O'Ruark, En ook. 

glish Elections ; Cities and 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, | 

Marshall, and Co. London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 











Il. , = of College Ro- 
mance, No. 1I.: The Mur- 
dered Fellow. 

IV. An Englishman’s Home — II. 

Bulwer’s Last Days of Pom- By Order of the British Government, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
A Voyage of Discovery to the South 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Performed in H. M.S. Chanticleer, 
In _ 1830, and 183!. Under the command of 
Capt. Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 
«« A highly instructive and interesting narrative of an import- 
ant voyage.” —Nautical Magazine. 


THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CHINA, &c, 
Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 
“ This work carries us pleasantly over a wide diversity of sea 
| and land, and is well calculated to excite and gratify curiosity.” 


with | —Quarterly Review, Feb. 1835 





STORIES ABOUT POLAND. 
Ina neatly printed pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


TORIES about the HISTORY of | 
POLAND. 
By ROBIN CARVER. 
The 3d edition, y enlarged, 
a Frontispiece and Vignette. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, from any other Bookseller in the | 
United Kingdom, 


helliched 





Oriental Memoirs ; 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India, 
y James Forbes, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 
«* OF all the books that have been published on India, this, 
perhaps, is the most sterlingly valuable.” —Morning Herald 


Also, just published, 
Burford Cottage. | 


By the Author peta — 's Travels.” 


V. 
Travels in the United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834 
By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with gga 
«« The only impartial work on America.”—Globe 


Peter Parley's Tales about Europe, Asia, &e. | 


In 3 vols. illustrated by Thirty small Portraits, neatly 
ound in cloth, price 12s. 


ACONICS; or, the Best Words of the| 2d edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
he Best Authors. The 5th edition. ta 
Panag aaah = nen wisdom in these three little | With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
werd in their facet aay ns no hesitation in adding our good | By William Beckford, Esq. Author of ** Vathek.” 
avour. iterary Gazette. | « One of the most admirable productions of modern literature. 


3 ; Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. It will keep the author’s name alive for centuries.”—Quarterly 


_ = — — | Review, 
ENRUDD OC K; a Tale.| 
“Th By the Author of “ Waltzburg. was | 
tates os plot is well contrived, and bie skill is display 1} 831, 1832, and 1833. In 2 vols. 8vo 
a The ch of the ascetic Penruddock is| “One of the best books about the South American States 
wel contrasted with the youthful vivacity of his daughter, who | that has ever appeared.”—Morning Herald, 
poor dl is seclusion; and the mingled feelings of both, when Also, just read 
¥ brought into contact with a ~ of fashionable young In2 vols. post Sree 
the fo 


men, who are represented as enacting rest of Arde 
th * ° 
of Hampshire, are vividly and naturally penenneay eax A Winter in the Far West. 
United States). 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, By charles F, Hotfman, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 17. lls. 6 Vil. 
Three Years in the Pacific, 
stsicicig *<" Notices of Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, &c. 
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lbemarle Street. 
wT OUR on IRVING'S NEW WORK 
OUR on the PRAIRIES, 
By the —— of the “* Sketch-Book,” 
ublished this day. 
John Mare, Albemarle Street. 


A* 


Cc haloes S ANIMAL ee 
h and concluding P. 


CLASSIFI ED INDEX ‘on SYNOPSIS 
of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged in conformity 
with its orginisation, 
By the BARON CUVIER, 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
With Sapplemeiey Additions to — order. By E, Griffith, 
F.R.S. S.A, an - and others. 
The work being now complete, any class may be purchased 
separately. 
Prospectuses of the several editions may be had ofall Booksellers. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


boeneaa HOWITT’S NEW WORK. 


n 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
ANTIK A’ ; or, Traditions of the most 
Ancient Tim 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

«* This we will venture to assert with truth, that it contains 
more of the sterling ore of genius than any fiction of the last two 
seasons.””"—Uniled Service Gazette, 

*€ This is a work not to be classed with the light and evanescent 
fictions of the ny * It has a richness of imagination 
often * © © Full of freshness and 
vitality. * * ‘3 "There will be few who can lay it down till 
they come to the end.” —Atheneum. 

“ We are delighted to meet Mr. Howitt on neutral ground; 
and heartily congratulate him on this most eloquent and ima- 
ginative work.”—Old England. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria b kane 





2mo. price 3s 
NIVE RSAL GRAMMAR ILLUS. 
TRATED, with Observations upon the Construction of 
the English Language. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
‘ afew ein the 3d edition, price 4s. . boards, 
M |] YHE B RAPHY ofa 
isceMRE 8 MINISTER. 34 edition, with Addi- 
tions, and with by the Rev, Author upon vce — 
Reviews which have appeared of the two former edit 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE “COLLEGIANS 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post Bvo. 
y 
¥ NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By the Author of the *‘ Collegians.” 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Next week will be published, in 8vo. 
NDIA, its STATE and PROSPECTS. 
y EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
London: Patvay, Allen, and Co. soteel Street. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

The Rev. F. Huyshe’s Vindication of the Parisian Greek Press, 
from the charges of Mr. Oxiee, will appear in the March Num-~ 
ber of the 

RITISH MAGAZINE, and Monthly 
Register of Religious and Ecclest 

Parochial History, and Documents respecting the State of the 

Poor, Progress o "Education, &c. for which purpose an Extra 

Sheet » will begiven. The price being as usual 2s. 

J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s aera and Waterloo 

Piaces ae Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 28; 7 Regent 8 treet. 





Shortly will POE. ublished, in one handsome volume, small 8v0. 


HE MS of the late Hon. WILLIAM 
ROBERT SPENCER; a new edition, with Corrections 
and Additions; to which is prefixed a Biographical Memoir, by 
the Editor. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 
On the Ist of May will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD CLIVE, 
Collected from the Family Papers at Wolcot, and other 
authentic sources. 
By the late Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 
Author of the “‘ History of Persia,” “* Sketches of Persia,” &c. 
John M said cannes Street. 


Nearly ready, 
HE MECHAN Ics of ‘LAW-MAKING. 
Intended for the use — Legislators and all! other Persons 
concerned in the AR an erstanding English Laws. 
AR HUR SYMONDS. Esq. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Hollies Street. 


NEW WORK a § THE AUTHOR OF THE “MAN 
OF TWO LIVES,” &c 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post Bo. 21s. 

y | ‘HE DOOM of GIALLO. A Neapolitan 

Romance, 

By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 

Printed for John — St. James’s Square. 

— for Scotl Bell and Bradfute; for Ireland, John 








umming. Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








RN EDTA TRIAS IOS 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, 


ATHERINE DE MEDICIS; 


or, the Rival Faiths. 
“ This is altogether an admirable volume, whether regarded 
or of i i It relates to a period 


the annais of Euro- 





mes. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
i“ In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. cloth extra, . 
ACTS and FICTIONS; or, Gleanings of 
a Tourist. 
By the Author of “ Rostang,” &c. 
“‘This volume consists of four deeply interesting and well- 
written tales.”"—Observer. 
«These ‘ Facts and Fictions’ rivet the attention, and arouse 
the sympathy of the reader.”—Morning Advertiser, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
Published by C. Rice. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards, 2d edition, 
HE SCHOOL SHAKSPEARE; or, 
Plays and Scenes from Shakspeare. 
Illustrated for the Use of Schools, with Glossarial Notes, 
selected from the best Annotators. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 
Alternate Evening Preacher at the Foundling and Magdalen 
Hospitals. 


II. 
5 vols. 8vo. 41. 10s. ole 
The Naval History of Great Britain, 
From 1783 to 1823, illustrated with 13 Portraits and 20 other 
ingravings. 
By Edward Pelham Brenton, Esq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 


In elephant } 12, 108. 
Views of Parts of the Sea Coast of Tierra 
Del Fuego. 


Taken on board of His Majesty's Surveying Sloop Beagle, 1829-30. 
London: C. Rice, 123 Mount Street, Berkeley Square. 





THE GARRICK PAPERS. 
eaper edition, in 2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 
ARRICK’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
merous Letters from Burke, Johnson, Warbur- 
ton, Goldsm rid 


Price Three Shillings and TIVE 
HE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, No. IV. March 1835. 
Contents. 
Ballad Poetry |The Internal Condition of the 
Don Carlos Church 
Philological Researches, No. I.|The Vision of Joan of Arcs 
anova Part III. 
Fragment of the History of a/Caroline Burton. A Tale 
jreat Crisis The late and present Houses of 
Iter Johannes Gilpini Commons; with an Appen- 
Francesca 


dix on the Division for the 
The Mother’s Wish. A Tale Speaker 
Topography of Rome, by Sir|The Tniversity of Oxford and 
- William Gell the Edinburgh Review 
Charles Lamb Notices. 
Oxford: Printed and published by J. Vincent; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 


DAVENPORT’S WALKER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 
In a pocket volume, price 5s. canvass boards, or with the Key to 
Classical Pronunciation, 6s. 


ALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY and EXPOSITOR of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. A new edition, revised and corrected. 
R. A. DAVENPORT, 
Author of the “ Biographical Dictionary.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book- 
Merchants, Cheapside; and may be procured by order from all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

On the cheap the ient size, and the printing of this | 
volume, by Mr. Davenport, it is needless to say a word; they are | 
pa that they cannot fai! to be noticed even by superficial 
observers. 





Original Eng by 








3s. 6d. in embossed cloth, with Eigh 
S. Williams. 


ISTORIES from SCRIPTURE, |& 


Exemplified by appropriate Domestic Tales. 

By MISS GRAHAM. | 
Intended as a pleasing means of introducing the Youthful | 
Mind.to a knowledge and love of the Holy Scriptures. | 
Containing :—The Three Sisters, or History of Adam and Eve | 
—The Two Brothers, or History of Cain and Abel—The Happy | 
Family, or History of Noah in the Ark—An Only Son, or History | 

of Abraham— The Father’s Death, or History of Isaac—The Dis- 


(CCBEMICAL ATTRACTION; an 


The Electro-Chemical Theory — 
Dalton—IV. The Theory of Volumes of M. Gay Lussac—' 
Agents g C traction 

troduction, and several illustrative Tables. 


of C. 
J.and J.J. De’ 


Published y Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
ai 


In 8vo, price 5s. 


in five Chapters. I. The Laws of Combination}? 

Ill. The Atomic Theory of De. 

hemical At m.. With an Historical? 

By GILBERT LANGDON HUME, 

—_ Christi College, Cambridge. 

ighton, Cambridge ;' and Whittaker and Co, 
London, 


and Sim Ma 
vshall, and Co, London. Price 5:00 


HE BRITISH WINE-MAKER ani 


DOMESTIC BREWER. 
By W. H. ROBERTS. 


This little work is a complete, practical, and easy Treatise on 
the Art and Management of British Wines, Liqueurs, and Do. 
mestic Brewing, by the aid of the Saccharometer, a simple and 
cheap instrument, which can be purchased at Mr. Dun’s, Optician, 


Hanover Street, Edinburgh, for Six Shillings. 


In this Treatise 


the Author fully explains the method of using the Saccharometer 


and reco 


rds many valuable results from Twelve Years’ experience 


in the use of it; so that any person may obtain at all times, with. 
out the least chance of failure,a uniform, wholesome, and del. 


cious Wine, at a very trifling éxpense, in general not 
from Five to Six Shillings a-dozen. The economy and 
| of using the Saccharometer in Domestic Brewing is clearly Pointed 


out. 


exceeding 
advantage 





Atl 


BISHOP HORNE ON THE PSALMS, 
A new edition, in 8vo. price 12s, 
COMMENTARY on the BOOK of 


PSALMS, in which their Literal and Historical sens 





d, and their to the Messiah, the Church, 


PP 


&c. is pointed out. 


By the Right Rev. GEORGE HORNE, D,D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin 


and Co. 


Hatchards; J. M. Richardson; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; 
J. Booth; J. Bohn; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co,; . 
odgson; W. Mason; J. Cochrane; J. Dowding; R. Mackie; 


H 


; J. Richardson; J., G., and F. Rivington; R. Scho! 


contented Brothers, or History of Jacob and Esau—The Jealous | Smith and Co.; and Houlston and Son. 


Brothers, or History of Joseph—The Morning Walk, or Account | 
of God's bringing the Israelites out of Egypt—The Boy who would | 
do as he liked, or Account of Pharaoh and his Host—A Bad 





nu 

» Gibbon, Rebertson, Hume, Warton, Sh 
Whtks, » Reynolds, Gainsborough, Foote, Henderson, 
Parsons, King, Macklin, Mrs. Clive, 
ton, &c. 


yan Mrs. Abing- 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 13 Great rough Street. 





Temper Conq d, or the Ch of Moses—A Visit to a Poor 
Old Man, or the History of Balak and Balaam—and, The Little 
Soldier, or History of Joshua. 
Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street; and all other 
Booksellers. 





Also, 


Bishop Horne’s Discourses. A new edition 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 185. , ’ 


And, 
Bishop Horne’s Miscellaneous Works, 810, 
14s. 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF FICTION, 


WITH PORTRAITS OF THE AUTHORS, AND OTHER EMBELLISHMENTS, BY THE MESSRS. FINDEN. 
Now in regular course of publication, in Monthly Volumes, on the plan of the Waverley Series, 


Price only 5s. each, neatly bound. 





COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


A COLLECTION OF THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION, 


FROM THE PENS OF 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED LIVING ENGLISH WRITERS, 
The Copyrights of which being the exclusive Property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other Collection. 


Iti ited of 
is an undisput Ms fate that some of the most 
that can 
high price 


» that the 


he the Series here announced, havi: 
popular Works in the be aes of Fiction,—such as 
an undertaking on the plan referred to, and he has 
shall be admitted into the collection; but that those 
with still recurring pleasure and profit, 


the Proprietor respectfully but confidently refers, as indicating, 
and in the neat nol 


erful and accomplished 
; and the public aj ite, sustained 
hardly excite surpris . Great, = 
requisite in the first instance for 
ty of cases. It is only by the plan of subsequent publication in a cheaper form, 
wishes of the most numerous class of purchasers can be accommodated. 


had the good fortune to publish, during the last twenty yeazs, a very large proportion of the most masterly and most 
ve become incorporated with the Literature of the Country,—is obviously p in the most favourable position for 
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